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The above reproduction from a photograph shows the results obtained by 
honest, persistent labor in caring for the Kitchen Garden on the Farm. 
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formation in regard to Green’s Fruit Grower GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO.: 1 Ser A 

° ne I hereby subscribe for.............. Shares of the full paid and non- 
. which we do not feel like specifying here but assessable stock of the Green’s Fruit Grower Co. at $10 per share cash. 

all of which will be fully set forth in a confi- Enclosed find.......... Dollars in full payment for said stock. (Or) 

dential circular which we will be glad to send Enclosed find.......... Dollars as first payment for said stock. 

you if you will indicate by letter that you desire I hereby agree to pay the balance at the rate of..,.......... Dollars 

r every 30 days until paid. 
to see it. Address, Send money by draft on New York or Chicago, or money order pay- 








fate and Profit Investment Far You 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO. 


Is now Incorporated under the Laws of New York State for $50,000. 








E offer a limited amount of this stock in Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 

with the understanding that Charles A. Green, President of this 

Company, will guarantee 6 per cent. annual dividends a aaa every 
six months. (See prospectus for form of this guarantee.) 

This stock is offered at par in shares of $10.00 each. It is fully paid 
and non-assessable. 

The amount of stock issued is modestly placed at $50,000 divided into 
shares the par value of which is $10.00 each. Many publications having less 
subscribers than Green’s Fruit Grower and less advertising patronage have 
been stocked for $250,000. 





Charles A. Green : . - 
elites teadians Hh Conner NOTICE that many stock conipanies hold out the inducements of 10, 


Company, _ 15, or 20 per cent. dividends but we deem such claims extravagant. Our desire 


Who personally guarantees the div- 


roentgen ei is to make this deal a conservative one, such as we can recommend to our 


friends and patrons, and such as our President can personally guarantee. 

Stock which will bear 10 per cent. annual dividends should be sold at far above par. We have at 
Rochester one company which pays 17 per cent. dividends, after many years of prosperous business, but 
this stock, the price of which was originally $100 per share, has sold as high as $290 per share.. 

The stock investment which pays 6 per cent. annual dividends with certainty should be a good 
investment at par. This can be shown by the fact that savings banks pay only from 3 to 4 per cent. 
annual dividends. Investors in stocks should consider the stability of the company and the certainty of 
dividends, and this can only be expected where the size of the dividends is moderate and conservatively 


stated. 
Why Do We Sell This Stock ? 


We do not propose to sell much of the stock of Green’s Fruit Grower Co. This is a family affair ; 
the stock will be largely held by our President Charles A. Green, by his wife and children. It has been 
decided that it will be helpful to Green’s Fruit Grower to have a few of its friends and patrons scattered 
over a wide extent of country interested to a moderate extent financially in this publication. Our friends 
are now doing good work for us in speaking a good. word for 
Green’s Fruit Grower, but it is our opinion that they would be 
more interested to say kind things of us if they were financially 
interested and were owners of a few shares of stock. 

We do not expect nor desire any one person to invest largely 
in this Company. If they did it would soon exhaust the small 
amount of stock which we desire to sell. 

NOTICE, that one share of this stock will cost $10, or two 
shares $20, five shares $50, and ten shares $100; on every ten 
shares of this stock you will receive $6.00 each year, or $3.00 
every six months; this dividend is guaranteed by Charles A. 
Green, our President. For details of this guarantee of dividends 
and for further particulars in regard to this investment, please 
apply by postal card or letter and full particulars will be mailed you without delay. 

Green’s Fruit Grower was established 25 years ago. It has been prosperous from the start through- 
out all these many years. It has ever been a prosperous and profitable enterprise. Its advertising patron- 
age is large and has been for many years. It has more actual paying subscribers than any other horticul- 
tural paper ever published. : - 

There are many particulars and inside in- Cut Out or Copy This and Mail to Us. 




















able to Green’s Fruit Grower Company. 
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© FRUIT 


With Professor H. E. Van Deman 


BY CHARLES A. GREEN. 


Remedies for Grape Rot and Canker on 
Apple Trees. 


Green—Are you having much trouble 
with grape rot, Mr. Van Deman? 

Van Deman.—No. In years past grape 
rot was considered a_ serious trouble. 
There*~ was a time when vineyardists 
feared they might have to abandon 
grape growing on account of this dis- 
ease. 

G.—The remedy is to spray I assume? 

V.—Grape rot being caused by germs 
of a fungus which find a breeding place 
upon the leaves of the grape vines, and 
elsewhere,_are conveyed by insects and 
by winds to the berries of the grapes in 
their early growth, where they multiply 
rapidily, causing rot and destroying the 
fruit. The disease is called grape rot 
when, in fact, the berries are simply at- 
tacked with.a fungus which destroys life 
after which they turn black from the 
decay which results. 

G.—What is your formula for spraying 
and when do you apply it? 

V.—I use the ordinary Bordeaux mix- 
ture, applying it in a fine spray as soon 
as the foliage is well established. The 
leaves of the grape when they first ap- 
pear will not endure such strong spray 
mixtures as: they will after they have 
become older and more sturdy. The 
spray should cover both sides of the 
leaves and, as far as possible, the clus- 
ters of fruit. It is simply a defensive 
coating and should be perfect and first 
applied early in the growing season. 

G.—How many sprayings do you give 
your grape vines? 

V.—That depends upon the condition of 
the vines, and how serious the danger of 
them being attacked with the disease. 
Where grape vines have been sprayed 
carefully in previous years they are 
more free from fungus than vines that 
have never been sprayed, because the 
source of infection is jess. Sometimes 
one spraying applied at the time the 
grapes are about the size of bird shot 
will be sufficient. But if any signs of 
the fungus are found upon the foliage 
and upon the clusters one or even two 
additional sprayings should be given. 

G.—Is injury by the so-called grape rot 
widespread over this country? 

vV.—As I said before, grape growers 
no longer fear grape rot, and but little 
injury is done in vineyards by the fun- 
gus since grape growers know how to 
control it. There are wide sections of 
the country where grape rot has never 
appeared, especially from the Rocky 
mountains westward. 

G.—Are some varieties of grapes more 
seriously attacked with fungus or grape 
rot than others? 

V.—Yes. The foliage of varieties of 
grapes containing foreign blood such as 
Catawba, Agawam and others of that 
class are more often attacked with fun- 
gus than such native varieties as Con- 
cord, which has foliage of remarkable 
resisting powers. However, the Con- 
cord and the greater part of the varie- 
ties commonly cultivated in the Eastern 
states are subject to affection by this 
disease. 

Remedy for Canker on Apple Trees. 

Green—How do you discover canker 
on apple trees? 

Van Deman—Canker first appears on 
the trunk or the branches of apple trees 
as a dead spot in the bark. This dead 
spot may be from six inches to a foot 
in length looking as though some pois- 
onous substance had been poured on the 
bark and killed it. The wound is black- 
ish in color and differs from the oréin- 
ary wounds, inasmuch as the borders 
of the wound’do not show a healthy 
growth such as occurs when the bark 
is simply cut, in which latter case the 
cut heals over rapidly. 

G—What causes canker? 

V—Canker ‘s caused by the germs of 
a certain fungus. 

B--How does a fungus germ gain en- 
trance to the tender tissues of the bark? 

V—It would seem difficult for this fun- 
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gus germ to enter growing tissues except 
where the bark has been braised or 
marred. Men in climbing trees, as they 
do when pruning, or when gathering the 
apples, may slightly bruise the bark with 
their ‘shoes. There are many other 
ways by which slight wounds may occur 
in the bark. In these wounded places 
the germs of the fungus find entrance 
to the vital parts and begin to grow 
when the right conditions of moisture 
and temperature exist. 

G—When the canker first appears it 
must be a very small patch. 

V—Yes. It is the beginning of the 
cankerous growth and is of very small 
size, but before it is discovered by the 
orchardist, it has usually spread to an 
extent of from six to twelve inches. 


G—Does the canker attack certain vari- 
eties of apples more than others? 

V.—It is suspected that it does, and 
that vigorous growers like the Spy more 
often escape the attack of fungus than 
slower growers like Baldwin and King. 

G—What advice can you give orchard- 
ists in regard to canker on their apple 
trees? 

V—My advice is that every orchardist 
should carefully inspect each tree of his 
apple orchard so as to be able to dis- 
cover at the earliest possible moment 
any insect or fungus disease which may 
attack the trees. The orchardist must 
be as alert and watchful of his apple 
orchards to guard them against insects 
and diseases, as the owner of a large 
factory must be to guard his buildings 
against fire. The owner of big factory 
buildings knows how serious a fire would 
be in those buildings, therefore he uses 
every precaution and has means at hand 
for putting out fires and also for flood- 
ing the building in case of fire. Or- 
chardists should be as fully equipped to 
meet an attack of insects and fungus 








PHOTOGRAPH OF A SCENE IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Here is where the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower goes each spring to refresh himself among the wild 


scenes of nature. 
of the mountain districts. 


Now the sportsman overhauls his fishing tackle getting ready for the streams and lakes 





These cankered patches are found more 

often near the crotches of trees, and in 
those places where the pruner or the 
apple picker would be apt to step and 
bruise the bark. Patches of canker are 
often discovered near the ground where 
a dead patch of the bark will be found 
extending up a foot or more on the trunk. 
Wounds in the bark of the trunk may be 
caused by a plow or cultivator. Those 
made by cutting off branches in pruning 
afford entrance to the disease. 

G.—Are orchardists over a wide extent 
of country generally troubled with can- 
ker on their apple trees? 

V.—No they are not. Canker at pres- 
ent is not widely prevalent. It is found 
more often in old apple growing districts 
than in the new districts, as is the case 
with most insects or fungus troubles. I 
know of an orchard at Hilton, IN. Es, 
which receives the highest cultivation, 
and the best attention, and which yields 
almost every year heavy crops of th’ 
finest fruit, which is nevertheless seri- 
ously attacked with canker, but the dis- 
ease is now under control. 

G.—What does this orchardist use as 
a remedy for canker on his apple trees? 

V.—He sprays his trees before leaves 
appear if possible, liberally with Bor- 
deaux mixture. When I saw his or- 
chard it looked almost as white as though 
covered with snow, being so thoroughly 
painted with the lime used in the Bor- 
deaux mixture. In addition to spraying 
every inch of the branches and trunk 
with this mixture, he paints the canker 
patches with a paint brush dipped in a 
strong solution of Bordeaux mixture. 
He thinks he has controlled the canker, 
and that it will not do his trees great 
injury. 


diseases in his orchard as the fire depart- 
ment in a large city is equipped to pro- 
tect the city against fire. He should 
paint every wound made in pruning or 
by any other means with some good, 
durable paint. If this is not done at 
the time they are made they should be 
coated with sulphate of copper dissolved 
in water and painted as soon as it has 
dried. This is almost certain to kill 
any germs that are outside the tissues 
of the tree but it will not penetrate and 
kill those that are within. The main 
thing is to so protect the wounds that 
the fungus germs cannot find lodgement 
in them. Canker is like smallpox or any 
other infectious disease, thus every ap- 
pearance of it should be promptly 
treated. Paring the bark down to the 
wood where there are old sore places 
and then coating them thoroughly with 
Bordeaux mixture is usually effective 
against the spread of the disease. 


+. 
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Government Receipt for Whitewash.— 
This recipe is recommended by the 
United States government, and used by 
them on lighthouses because of its bril- 
liancy and durability: Slake one-half 
bushel of quick lime with boiling water, 
covering it as soon as the water is ap- 
plied. When slaked strain it and add a 
peck of salt dissolved in warm water, 
three pounds of ground rice that has 
previously been boiled in water to a thin 
paste, half a pound of Spanish whiting 
and one pound of clean glue which has 
been dissolved in warm water, mix well 
together and let stand for several days. 
Wash should be applied hot, using a 
brush or making it sufficiently thin so 
that it may be applied by means of a 
spraying pump. 





Old Orchards Need Fertilizers. 


In the case of orchards of some age 
or on thin land we regard the applica- 
tion of fertilizers as very important, says 
Rural World. Whoever saw a fat calf 
troubled with vermin? It is the poor, 
thin, scrawny animal that suffers. Like- 
wise it is our belief that orchard trees 
that are properly nourished and in full 
vigor can endure fungus diseases better 
than those trees which are in an impov- 
erished condition on exhausted land, 
writes E. F. Stephens in an exchange. 
With this thought in mind we are at this 
time hauling 80,000 pounds of stable lit- 
ter weekly from three and a half.to four 
miles to our orchards. We are apply- 
ing 400 pounds of stable litter to each 
tree. If the litter is very coarse we ap- 
ply under the branches along the rows 
out of the way of cultivation one way. 
If the manure is fine and can be worked 
in the ground with a disk, then we pre- 
fer to scatter over the entire area. 

An experiment conducted along this 
liné some years ago in these same or- 
chards indicates that stable litter ap- 
plied to bearing orchards was worth $1 
per load the first year and its beneficial 
effects were apparent for a number of 
years. In one orchard and on one va- 
riety, where we made very heavy ap- 
pl:cations of stable litter under bearing 
trees, we secured an annual yield three 
years in succession at the rate of 1,500 
bushels of apples per acre. This re- 
turn was secured in one of our closely 
planted orchards, where the apple trees 
stood 12 1-2x20 feet, giving each tree 
250 feet of space, or at the rate of 174 
trees per acre. This excessive produc- 
tion, however, seemed to weaken the 
trees and they have not proved to be as 
long lived as the same variety planted 
where they had more room and less ex- 
haustive overbearing. 

We are also hauling 300 loads of straw 
into our orchards. We use this as a 
mulch eight feet in width on the row 
under the branches. We will continue to 
cultivate the middle of the rows. On 
s-de hills, liable to wash when’ under 
cultivation, cover the entire area, and 
thus shut off the tendency to loss of 
surface soil. 





In the fall of 1816, Mr. Joel Gillett 
moved from Marietta, Ohio, to Lawrence 
county and settled in Rome township. He 
brought with him apple trees from the 
Putnam’s nursery and heeled them in for 
the winter. They contained such varieties 
as were then propagated—Roxbury Rus- 
sett, Rhode Island Greening, Long Isl- 
and Pippin, Blue Pearmain, Black Gilli- 
flower, Long Pearmain, Winter Seek-no- 
further and some others. In the spring 
of 1817 Mr. Gillett, his son Alanson, and 
his son-in-law, Thomas Gardner, set out 
the trees in an orchard on the farm now 
owned by L. D. Morrison, and there was 
one seedling tree found among the lot 
which Mr. Gillett threw out and said to 
his son: ‘Alanson, there is a democrat; 
you may have that.’ Alanson Gillett set 
out the seedling tree. It grew and turned 
out to be the original tree, and some 
years afterward when it bore fruit that 
was found to be large, fine colored and 
a good kéeper, it was agreed by the 
neighbors to name it Rome Beauty.” 

Diseases Cured By Fresh Air.—Peuple 
generally don’t realize what a panacea 
fresh air is. ecording to a discussion 
in the New York Academy of Medicine 
among the diseases which fresh air is 
said to cure are insomnia, anemia, 
delirium, pneumonia, typhoid and all 
other fevers, tuberculosis of the bone 
as well as of the lungs and almost every 
other fevers, tuberculosis of the bone 
where subnormal temperatures are a 
feature is the open air treatment ques- 
tioned. 
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Lawyer—And what was the defendant 
doing meanwhile? 

Witness—He was telling me a funny 
stcry. 

Lawyer—Remember, Sir, that you are 
under oath. 

Witness—Well, anyway, he was telling 
me a story.—‘‘Somerville Journal.” 








To know one’s future is to be miserable. 
The trouble in store worries the mind so 
as to obscure the pleasure promised. 
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THE GRAPE CURCULIO 


BY FRED E. BROOKS. 





preservation.—Editor. 





The following article on the ‘‘ Grape Curculio’’ was prepared by Nr. 
Fred E. Brooks, a member of the staff of the West Virginia University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, at Morgantown, West Virginia. 
that every person should read who is interested in grape cultivation and pro- 
tection. It is with pleasure that we are able to present this important subject 
to our great family of readers, who are interested in fruit culture and its 


It is an article 














The grape prob- 
ably grows about 
P more homes than 


any other fruit 
except the apple. 
For this reason 


any serious injury 
to the vine or its 
fruit that may re- 
sult from the at- 
tack of insects is 














cee : apt to be noticed 
Curculio in act of egg laying. ang deplored by a 
very large number of our people. This 
is especially true when the attack is 
made upon the growing fruit at a time 
when a good crop seems otherwise as- 
Pured, 

At least two insects are common in 
this state that, feed upon the fruit of the 
grape. These are the grape-berry moth, 
Polychrosis viteana Clemens, and _ the 
grape curculio. The grape-berry. moth 
has been made the subject of special in- 
vestigation in several states and grape 
growers are able to combat it intelligent- 
ly for its habits are well known. The 
grape curculio, however, so far as the 
records show, has received but little at- 
tention from economic entomologists 
and the vineyardist who has this pest to 
contend with can find but little in liter- 
ature to enlighten him as to ts habits 
and the best means of holding it in 
check. 

On July 15, 1901, a grape grower of Up- 
shur county, West Virginia, wrote as fol- 
lows to Dr. Hopkins, entomologist of the 
Experiment station: “I am sending you 
to-day some specimens of the grape cur- 
culio with two small clusters of grapes, 
showing the nature and extent of the 
injury they are doing here. 

“It seems to me that this insect has 
not received the attention from writers 
upon practical entomology which it de- 
serves. It is not mentioned in Farmer’s 
Bulletin, No. 70, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, on the insect 
enemies of the grape, neither can I find 
it referred to in any of the bulletins of 
the State Experiment stations, yet in 
1899 it practically destroyed the entire 
grape crop of both wild and cultivated 
varieties in Upshur county. In 1900 the 
injury done was not so serious, yet per- 
haps one-third of the grapes were de- 
stroyed, and this year it is present again 
in alarming numbers and already my 
grapes which were not bagged are ruined. 
Is this insect not generally distributed or 
how else can I account for so little be- 
ing said about it?” 








Vineyard at French Creek used in the investiga- 
tion of the damage done by the Grape 
Curculio in 1905. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INSECT 
AND ITS WORK, 

The grape curculio belongs to that 
group of insects known as ‘‘snout-bee- 
tles.” The members of this group have 
the front part of the head prolonged into 
a slender snout which in some cases is of 
greater length than the rest of the body. 
The mouth is situated on the end of this 
snout and the female uses the apparatus 
for puncturing holes in fruit, nuts or 
other plant growth, for the reception of 


her eggs. The well-known plum cur- 
culio and nut weevils belong to this 
group. 


The life-cycle of the grape curculio, as 
with all insects of this class, is divided 
into four distinct stages; the egg, the 
larva or worm-like stage, the pupa or 
chrysalis stage and the adult or beetle 
stage. The larval and adult stages are 
the ones most familiar to grape grow- 
ers. 

The adult, a small, brown, inconspicu- 
ous beetle, appears upon grape vines in 
the month of May, and individuals can 
usually be found upon the vines, often 
sitting motionless upon the upper sur- 
face of the leaves, on any warm day 
thereafter until cold weather drives them 


inte winter quarters. Late in June the 
beetles begin to lay eggs in the grapes. 
In the process of egg-laying a small 
puncture is made with the snout through 
the skin of the fruit and a cavity near- 
ly one-tenth of an inch in diameter is 
eaten from the pulp beneath. This cav- 
ity shows on the outer surface of the 
grape as a circular, brownish spot with 
the puncture a little to one side of the 
center. When the eggs are laid in dark 
colored varieties like Concord or Isabel- 
la, espécially when the fruit is nearing 
full size, the wound may become sur- 
rounded by a purplish area, or the whole 
grape may color permaturely. Often the 
discovery of these spots will be the first 
intimation that the grower will have of 
the presence of these insects in his vine- 
yard. 

The single egg laid in the cavity hatch- 
es in a few days into a whitish larva 
with a small, brown head. The larva 
spends about two weeks feeding on the 




















Grapes showing egg punctures made by the beetles. 


pulp and seeds and then, being full- 
grown, leaves the grape to construct its 
cacoon on, or just beneath, the surface 
of the ground. Contrary to a popular 
belief the infested grapes are no more 
subject to rot than the uninfested ones, 
but they usually drop_from the vine be- 
fore the larva leaves them. In cases 
where the egg or larva die in the course 
of development the grape does not drop 
but a hard core, or knot, forms where 
the cavity was made, which renders the 
fruit unfit for use. 


HABITS OF LARVA. 

The young larva begins to feed upon 
the grape before it is free from the 
shell. The first two days of its life are 
spent in eating tortuous tunnels through 
the fruit. The third day the seed is 
usually attacked and on the fourth day 
it will often be found in the center of 
the seed, having eaten entirely through 
the hard outer covering. When full 
grown it eats a small hole through the 
skin, and with great exertion squeezes 
itself through and quits the grape. Upon 
leaving the fruit the larva becomes ex- 
posed to the attack of ants and other 
enemies and makes haste to find a suit- 
able place for the construct:on of its co- 
coon. For this purpose it seeks a fissure 
in the ground, or a lump of earth, a 
stone or fallen leaf, beneath which it may 
crawl, in its awkward fashion, for pro- 
tection. If no such object is immediate- 
ly at hand it will construct its earthen 
cocoon on the surface of the ground, 
without protection of any kind, or some- 
times, in loose earth, will work its way 
just beneath the surface of the ground, 
but rarely, if ever, to a greater depth 
than half an inch, except where there is 
some sort of a channel for it to follow. 

The exit from the grape is usually 
made in the early morning. Fully 90 per 
cent. of the larvae were found to leave 
the grape between daybreak and 8 a. m. 
In this respect it is unlike the larva of 
the plum curculio, which was found by 
Professor Crandall, of Illinois, to leave 
the fruit without reference to the time 
of day. 

The period from the deposition of the 
eggs to the emergence of the larvae from- 
the grape was found to range from 13 to 
22 days. 


THE BEETLES IN THE SPRING. 


In the spring the beetles emerge from 
hibernation at about the time grapes are 
in bloom. In 1904 the first was seen on 
June ist. In 1905 two were found feed- 
ing on grape leaves on May 25th. From 
the appearance of the feeding marks on 
one of these-leaves it was evident that 
the beetle had been out for two or three 
days. Upon their first appearance the 
beetles seem sluggish and move about 
but little. One freshly emerged beetle 
was observed to spend the days upon the 
upper side and the nights upon the un- 
derside of a single leaf for nearly a 
week. Gradually they become more ac- 
tive, but usually confine themselves to 








THE GRAPE CURCULIO. 


a, larva; b, posterior extremity of larva, ventral sur- 
face; c, egg; d, grape showing puncture; e, position 
of egg in grape; f, fF: h, different views of pupa; I, 
adult curculio, All much enlarged. Drawings by 
Hopkins and Strauss. 


one vine, or clump of vines, for several 
weeks. They thus remain feeding in an 
exposed manner until such. grapes as 
Concord are one-fourth grown. In 1905 
this period from emergence from hiber- 
nation to the beginning of egg laying 
covered about 25 days. Mating and egg- 
laying begins about June 15th to 20th, 
and continues until grapes are ripe. 

The young beetles appearing late in 
July cause the two broods to overlap 
from that time on. At first the darker 
color of the young beetles makes it easy 
to distinguish between the two, but the 
dark color soon fades and afterward the 
old and young can not be separated. The 
data relative to the period of activity of 
the old beetles after the appearance of 
the young brood was, therefore, mostly 
obtained from specimens in confinement. 


THE STING AND THE ROT. 


Several correspondents in speaking of 
the injury done by the curcul:o say that 
“grapes after being stung will rot and 
fall from the vine.’”’ Repeated and careful 
examinations, however, indicate that no 
relation exists between the sting of the 
curculio and either the “birds-eye rot’’ 
or “black-rot” of the grape. On July 
10th, when both diseases were very prev- 
alent in the vineyard, I collected 125 
grapes having both rotten spots and cur- 
culio punctures. Of these grapes only 
four showed any possiblity of the rot 
having originated at the point of punc- 
ture. These rots often spread through a 
vineyard during the egg laying season 
of the curculio, but no evidence could 
be found to indicate that the insects had 
any part in the dissemination of the dis- 
eases, 

















The right size for bagging. 


HOW LONG DO THE CURCULIOS 
LIVE ? 

This question can not be answered defi- 
nitely but sufficient data has been gath- 
ered to show that the adult life of the 
grape curculio is longer than that of 
many insects. In 1904 the first eggs were 
noticed on June 15th and one beetle of 
this 1904 brood is known to have lived 
until October 6, 1905. This would make 
a period of 15 months and 21 days cov- 
ered by the one brood in all its stages. 
Since the early stages of the insect are 
known to require but 36 days for their 
completion, it can safely be stated that 
from the appearance of the first beetles 
until the disappearance of the last of 
the brood, a period of over 14 months will 
elapse. The life of an individual beetle 
may never be this long but certainly 
many of them live for more than a year 
and feed upon the vines during the ripen- 
ing season of two successive crops of 
fruit. As nearly as can be determined 
from the emergence and death records of 
the several thousand beetles kept under 
observation in 1905, the average life of 


the adult is about 1 year and 19 days, 
and of all stages of the insect, 1 year, 1 
month and 25 days. 

SPRAYING. 

The beneficial results of spraying as 
demonstrated by experiments were some- 
what surprising, even after taking into 
account the fact that the feeding habits 
of the beetle make it peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to such treatment. 

Beetles confined in the laboratory died 
quickly when fed with grape leaves which 
had been sprayed with a weak solution 
of Paris green. Other arsenical poisons 
had the same effect and while arsenate 
of lead was not tested it is likely that on 
account of its adhesive qualities this ma- 
terial would make a more satisfactory 
spray for the curculio than Paris green. 

The material used for spraying was 
made of four ounces of Paris green and 
found pounds of lime mixed with fifty 
gallons of water. The vines selected for 
the experiment were a short row of Con- 
cords and one of Marthas_ standing 
about a rod apart and both within fifty 
feet of the woods. During the six years 
that these vines had been bearing, the 
fruit had never escaped serious injury 
from the curculio, the two varieties suf- 
fering equally, so far as could be judged, 
in this respect. : 

At the present time when the spray 
pump is justly regarded as one of the 








Spraying for the Grape Curculio. 


essential implements of the fruit grower 
it is a pleasure to record one more on the 
list of insect pests that can be held in 
check by spraying. By adding arsenic 
in some form to Bordeaux mixture and 
applying it to the vines several times 
while the grapes are growing, the double 
purpose may be served of checking the 
rot and reducing to a minimum the rav- 
ages of the curculio. 

The habit of the beetles of feeding 
upon the foliage for several weeks in 
the spring before egg laying begins, and 
continuing to feed in the fall after egg 
laying ceases, affords excellent oppor- 
tunities for killing them with early and 
late sprayings. Such sprayings should 
be given early in June and in the 
after the fruit is gathered. 


BAGGING THE CLUSTERS. 

The practice of bagging grapes to pro- 
tect them from insects, as well as fun- 
gous troubles, has been followed for 
years in some sections of the state. 

This method of protection can be de- 
pended upon to absolutely prevent injury 
by the curculio, providing the bags are 
securely placed over the grapes as early 
as June ist, to 15th. In the experiments 
at French Creek 6,000 two-pound paper 
bags, such as are kept by all grocers, 
were used. The two-pound size was 
found to be large enough, except for oc- 
casional clusters of such varieties as 
Eaton, Campbell, Worden and Diamond. 
For these_the three-pound size is suffi- 
cient. In placing the bags they were 
slipped over the clusters and the mouth 
given a flat fold about the stem where 
they were securely pinned. Where the 
work was well done the bags remained 
securely in place, without tearing, until 
the latest varieties of grapes had 
ripened. 














Thirty bunches of bagged, sprayed, and 
unprotected grapes. 


The pins for the experiment cost 15c 
per thousand, the bags 85e per thousand 
and $1 per thousand was paid for the 
work of placing them on the bunches. 
One thousand bunches of fruit were 
therefore protected at a total cost of $2. 
The Alabama Experiment Station in 1889 
found that “It cost $1 to-protect 500 
pounds, or 1,000 buunches, of grapes.” 
This seems less than the work can be 
done for in West Virginia, although 
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BAGGED. 


where undertaken on a large scale the 
cost can no doubt be reduced to consid- 
erably below $2. One woman who was 
employed for the work, at French 
Creek, after a little practice, placed 1,200 
bags in a day. 

Comparisons were made of the bagged 
and unbagged fruit of about twenty-five 
varieties. In every case th® bagged fruit 
showed, in addition to freedom from 
curcullo punctures, a very decided ad- 
vantage in freedom from rot, a brighter 
and cleaner appearance and in some va- 
rieties a much better flavor. In no par- 
ticular did the bagging seem to injure 
the fruit of any variety. 

This method of protecting grapes may 
be especially recommended for home 
vineyards and for commercial growers 
who supply fancy fruit to a special trade. 





A young Green Mountain grape vine with truit 
protected with paper bags, 


Collecting and Destroying Infested 
Fruit.—Many esss and larvae may be de- 
stroyed by collecting the infested fruit 
from the vines, and ground beneath, and 
feeding it to hogs or disposing of it in 
some other way. This method of com- 
bating the pest aims chiefly at reducing 
the number of heetles that would devel- 
op to attack the crop on the following 
year. ; 

Collecting the Beetles by Jarring the 
Vines—Some benefit may be-derived from 
jarring or shaking the vines and catch- 
ing the beetles as they fall. The jarring 
should be done early in the morning, or 
in cool, cloudy weather, at any time dur- 
ing the day. 

Proper Pruning and Training.—It was 
noticed that fewer eggs were laid in 
grapes growing where they were ex- 
posed to the bright sunlight and also 
that a larger per cent. of such eggs 
failed to hatch than was the case with 
those shaded from the sun. The facts 
suggested at once the advantages to be 
gained from proper pruning and train- 
ing, thus avoiding as far as possible, a 
dense growth of vines. 











Same vine with bags removed from ripe fruit. 


CULTIVATION OF THE SOIL AS A 
MEANS OF DESTROYING THE 
INSECT. 


It is a well recognized fact that tlie 
cultivation of the soil can be made a 
very effective means of suppressing 
Many insects that spend a part of their 
lives beneath the ground. The pupa 
cells, of such insects as pass this stage 
in the soil, when broken up can never 


be rebuilt and the helpless insect perish- 
es beneath the ground or is thrown to 
the surface where it soon succumbs to 
heat or cold or is devoured by birds or 
Other 


insects. Careful investigations 


SPRAYED. 








UNPROTECTED. 


were made along this line with the hope 
of demonstrating that cultivation of the 
vineyard at the proper time might de- 
stroy many of the young curculios. It 
was found, however, that aside from the 
indirect benefits following such a prac- 
tice, but little good could be claimed for 
actually killing 
many of the insects are concerned. The 
trans- 
forms from a larva to an adult beetle 
within a little earthen cocoon on, or just 
beneath, the surface of the ground. The 
silk lining of these cocoons holds the 
together, making the 
walls so rigid that but few are broken by 
them. A 
small number must necessarily be killed, 
however, in this way, and others will be 
buried so deep that or issuing they will 
They 
found by test, 
work their way up through four inches 


cultivation so far as 


curculio, as previously stated, 


grains of earth 
running a cultivator over 


be unable to reach the surface. 
can, however, aS was 


of loose earth. 
Concluded next month. 





How to Prevent Frosts. 


Preventing frosts may sound ridiculous, 
but it can be done, and 


burning may be obtained at slight cost. 


The “Journal of Agriculture’ says that 
Mr. Williamson’s orchard is located near 


Quincy. He did not know that there 
was gong to be a freeze last April, but 
fearing there might be, he took the pre- 


caution of starting smudge fires early 


in the month. 

In preparing for such fires, the inex- 
pensive material consists of brush at 
the bottom, which makes a draft, and 
then a covering of cheap straw, and the 


third covering of stable manure, all of 


which can be procured without much 
cost on any farm. When such fires are 


started, they will burn and smoulder for 


weeks, if they send up nothing but 
smoke; this alone is a sure preventive 
of damage from frost. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Williamson put a watchman in his or- 
chard at night, with instructions to re- 
cord the temperature of every passing 
hour. On the night of the freeze, April 
27th, at 11 o’clock, the mercury registered 
54 degrees, the watchman naturally an- 
ticipated a comfortable night, and was 
about to retire, but a sense of duty in- 
fluenced him to stay up awhile longer. 

At 12 o’clock he noticed a rapidly fall- 
ing temperature, and in the early hours 
of the morning the mercury registered 
twenty-seven degrees, which is five de- 
grees below the freezing point. At 7 
o’clock on the following morning’ the 
mercury registered forty degrees. It thus 
can be seen how an apple grower who 
had but slight interest in his work would 
have retired early in the night in ques- 
tion, and if on the following morning 
he should have had sufficient interest in 
his work to notice the thermometer, he 
would easily have jumped at the con- 
clusion that it was not possible to have 
any damage by a freeze which took 
place when he was asleep. 


Frost *Bells. 


An electric bell tinkled sharply beside 
the florist’s desk. 

“Frost!’’ he said, and ran hatless_ to 
the greenhouses, 

“The fires had sunk,” the florist ex- 
plained on his return. ‘‘The watchman 
had fallen asleep. But for my frost 
bell I’d have lost hundreds of dollars. 

“Frost bells are now pretty generally 
used by florists and fruit growers,” he 
went on. “An electrical contrivance is 
connected with a thermometer, and when 
the mercury falls to a certain point— 
you regulate this danger point to suit 
yourself—a bell rings a warning in your 
house or office. 

“Many a crop of winter fruit and 
flowers has been saved in the past year 
or two by the clever little frost bell.”— 
Philadelphia ‘‘Bulletin.” 








Once in a while “you see a girl who 
doesn’t care if people know how old she 
is. She is usually 17, 


if orchardists 
would adopt the method of W. C. Wil- 
liamson, of the Miss:ssippi Valley Apple 
Growers’ association, they would find it 
profitable, especially where material for 


Limits of Fire Insurance. 
Full Amount May Not be Paid, Even 
When Loss is Complete. 

In a fire insurance policy the sum in- 
sured merely marks the maximum lia- 
bility accepted by the insurance com- 


pany and determines the premium to be 


pa:d; it is not in anyway admitted by the 


insurance office as a measure of the 


value of-the property insured, says Nine- 
teenth Century. 

If I have a life policy for £5,000, my 
heirs can, on proof of my death and their 
title, receive over the counter at least 
£5,000; possibly more if there are any 
bonuses. If I have a ship and I insure 
her at Lloyds or with marine insurance 
companies for £5,000, I can recover the 
full £5,000 at once should my ship be 
totally lost. 

But df I insure my house against 
fire for .£5,000 I cannot recover 
£5,000 unless it should happen that I can 
prove the house to be worth fully that 


sum. All that I am entitled to demand | 


is the actual value of my house im- 
mediately before it was burned, and I 
must give every assistance to the insur- 
ance company in order that the actual 
value may be justly determined. 

By statute the insurance company has 
the power to reinstate that house as far 
as the sum insured will go instead of 
paying me anything, and third parties 
interested also have the right to call 
upon the insurance office to rebuild my 
house. 

In practice, compensation is usually 
agreed and paid in cash without recourse 
on either side to the right of reinstate- 
ment, and in no case am I entitled to 
more than the actual value of my house 
as it existed just before the fire. 





Plant Mulberries for Chickens. 


A shade tree is often wanted in a 
chicken run. In fact, shade’of this kind 
should be there as a protection in the 
heat of the summer days, says 
Practical Farmer. A gentleman who 
recognize this spoke to me _ recent- 
ly of his wish to plant a tree there, and 
mentioned the mulberry as his choice, 
because of the fruit it would afford the 
fowls. His choice was one of the ever- 
bearing sorts. I advised him to take one 
of the common Italian type, either the 
ordinary white or black fruited one or 


the Russian or Japanese, all of which | 


belong to the same class. 
enormous crops of fruit. I think much 
heavier crops than the everbearing sorts, 
and some of them continue bearing al- 
most as long a time as those known as 
everbearing. The everbearing ones are 
of the native type. Our woods contain 
the wild one, Morus Rubra. The fruit 
is large, and the foliage also is large and 
rough to the touch. Downing’s Ever- 
bearing is of the same nature, so is 
Hicks’ Everbearing. These have large, 
reddish black fruit, but it is not pro- 
duced as abundantly as on the common 
small fruited ones. If planting for table 
use I would set one of the everbearing 
sorts; if for the use of the fowls, the 
Russian, Japanese or Italian. 





Relief for Starving China. 


The charitable feelings of men and 
women of every section of the world 
has been excited over the sufferings 
of the people of China recently. 

Owing to serious floods and prolonged 
rains the crops of certain districts of 
China have been an entire failure and 
thousands of worthy people there have 
perished of hunger. 

I will not enter into the horrible de- 
tails of the ‘sufferings of the Chinese. 
My object in writing this is to suggest 
that if any readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower desire to contribute money for 
the relief of the suffering people of 
China and wish to send this money to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, I will add to it 
my own contribution and will see that 
the entire sum is forwarded without de- 
lay to China were it is so much needed. 

Signed, 
Charles A. Green, 

Editor and Publisher Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 


oO. 
‘0 


“T have come to get some of the de- 
tails of the wedding which took place 
yesterday.” 

An expression of intense regret came to 
the countenance of the servant, 

“I’m awfully sorry, Miss,” she ex- 
claimed, “but everything is _ finished. 
You ought to have come last night. The 
company ate up every scrap!’’—“Illus- 
trated Bits.” 








Agents Wanted. 
To Solicit Subscriptions for Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 

Work near home and good pay. We 
employ men or women to do this work. 
Send for samples, instructions and full 
particulars. Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 


These all bear | 


Cutaway Tools for Large Hay Crops 


Reversible 






Cuts a track § feet wide, one foot deep. Will plow a 
new cut forest. His doubleaction Cutaway Harrow keeps 
land true, moves 1,800 tons of earth, cuts 30 acres a day. 


ON JOINTED POLE GUTA 
— = 
+e 
CUTAWAY © 
ARROW COG 

>GANUM & bor 
Jointed pole takes all weight off horses and keeps their 
heels away from the disks. 
His Rev. Disk Plow cuts a 
furrow 5 to 10 inches deep, 14 
inches wide. All CLARK’S 
wee machines will kill witch- 
rass, wild mustard, charlock, 
hardhack, sunflower, milk- 


weed, thistle, or any foul 
plant. Send for circula*s. 


Culinain) Harrow Co., 19 Main St., Higuanum, Conn, 


’ D t DISTRIBUTE 
Leggett’s Dusters isscrcies, 
saving Fruit and Vegetable Crops when other 


methods Fail. 


NO WATER TO HAUL 

» \LEGGEITS The CHAMPION 

* peewee ay pepe 

pate The BEETLE 

“Sa Potato Duster (Horse 
3 Power ) dusts four rows. 


The JUMBO 


dusts trees. 

20- -page Spray Calendar gives concise Information regard- 
ing DuSters and Materials, with name of nearest dealer. 
Mailed on request. 


LEGGETT & BRO., 301 Pearl St., N. ¥Y. 


IVE-ACRE 


RUIT AND POULTRY 
= ARMS $100 


$5 DOWN. $5 MONTHLY. 
Only 17 miles from Atlantic City and right in a locality 
where people are making big success raising fruit, ber- 
ries, vegetables, poultry and squabs and enjoying inde- 
pendence. So may you. Fertile soil, pure water, good 
|roads. Mild climate means early in market for fancy 
prices, Two main line railroads, fine shipping facilities 
to Atlantic City, Philadelphia and New York markets. 
Large town, all conveniences, nearby. Title perfect 
and guaranteed. Write for free illustrated booklet. 
DANIEL FRAZIER CO., 
731 BAILEY BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PRICES 1.50 
CAIALOGUE FREE 
AGENTS WANTED 


gn THE HOIL MFG. 
355 MAIN ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 















Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free. 


‘onarch Machinery Co., Room 163, 39 Cortlandt St., New York. 


FRUIT PACKAGES OF ALL KINDS 


Before ordering your 
supplies write for one of 
our catalogs and price 
list. 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. 


BERLIN HEICHTS, Erie County, Ohio. 


BERRY BOXES 
AND BASKETS 


Fruit and 
Vegetable 
Packages of 
every kind. Send for catalogue B . 


New Albany Box & Basket Co.§ 
New Albany, Ind. 

























VETERINARY SPECIFIC. 
yearssale. One to two cans 
per 
ress 


is 
wee will cure Heaves. $1.00 
can. Of rales. or ex 


Ft Sn 3 jet. 








Own Your Own Scales 


and avoid loss and disputes. We 
sell all kinds; Portable, Pit, 
Pitless ; Steel and Cement 

A construction. Catalogue free. 
-¢ 160 Central St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


AND WINE PRESSES 
GRATERS, ETC. 


GIDER Hand and power. Manufactured by 


THE G. J. EMENY CO., successors to Empire State Press Co., 
Fulton, W. Y. Box 60. Send for free catalog. 


AGENTS PORTRAITS 85¢, FRAMES 156, 


sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 25¢, 












are 








Rochester, N. Y. 


views lc. 30 ) days credit. 
Consolidated Portrait Co., 


& Catalog Free. 
W, adams Bt,, Ubleages 
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THE GRAPE CURCULIO 


BY FRED E. BROOKS. 





preservation.—Editor. 





The following article on the ‘‘ Grape Curculio’’ was prepared by Nr. 
Fred E. Brooks, a member of the staff of the West Virginia University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, at Morgantown, West Virginia. 
that every person should read who is interested in grape cultivation and pro- 
tection. It is with pleasure that we are able to present this important subject 
to our great family of readers, who are interested in fruit culture and its 


It is an article 














The grape prob- 
ably grows about 
. more homes than 
any other fruit 
except the apple. 
For this reason 
any serious injury 
to the vine or its 
fruit that may re- 
sult from the at- 
tack of insects is 











apt to be noticed 
and deplored by a 
very large number of our people. This 
is especially true when the attack is 
made upon the growing fruit at a time 
when a good crop seems otherwise as- 
fPured, _ 

At least two insects are common in 
this state that, feed upon the fruit of the 
grape. These are the grape-berry moth, 
Polychrosis viteana Clemens, and _ the 
grape curculio. The grape-berry. moth 
has been made the subject of special in- 
vestigation in several states and grape 
growers are able to combat it intelligent- 
ly for its habits are well known. The 
grape curculio, however, so far as the 
records show, has received but little at- 
tention from economic entomologists 
and the vineyardist who has this pest to 
contend with can find but little in liter- 
ature to enlighten him as to’ its habits 
and the best means of holding it in 
check. 

On July 15, 1901, a grape grower of Up- 
shur county, West Virginia, wrote as fol- 
lows to Dr. Hopkins, entomologist of the 
Experiment station: “I am sending you 
to-day some specimens of the grape cur- 
culio with two small clusters of grapes, 
showing the nature and extent of the 
injury they are doing here. 

“It seems to me that this insect has 
not received the attention from writers 
upon practical entomology which it de- 
serves. It is not mentioned in Farmer’s 
Bulletin, No. 70, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, on the insect 
enemies of the grape, neither can I find 
it referred to in any of the bulletins of 
the State Experiment stations, yet in 
1899 it practically destroyed the entire 
grape crop of both wild and cultivated 
varieties in Upshur county. In 1900 the 
injury done was not so serious, yet per- 
haps one-third of the grapes were de- 
stroyed, and this year it is present again 
in alarming numbers and already my 
grapes which were not bagged are ruined. 
Is this insect not generally distributed or 
how else can I account for so littie be- 
ing said about it?” 


Curculio in act of egg laying. 








Vineyard at French Creek used in the investiga- 
tion of the damage done by the Grape 
Curculio in 1995. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INSECT 
AND ITS WORK. 

The grape curculio belongs to that 
group of insects known as ‘“‘snout-bee- 
tles.”. The members of this group have 
the front part of the head prolonged into 
a slender snout which in some cases is of 
greater length than the rest of the body. 
The mouth is situated on the end of this 
snout and the female uses the apparatus 
for puncturing holes in fruit, nuts or 
other plant growth, for the reception of 


her eggs. The well-known plum cur- 
culio and nut weevils belong to this 
group. 


The life-cycle of the grape curculio, as 
with all insects of this class, is divided 
into four distinct stages; the egg, the 
larva or worm-like stage, the pupa or 
chrysalis stage and the adult or beetle 
stage. The larval and adult stages are 
the ones most familiar to grape grow- 
ers. . 

The adult, a small, brown, inconspicu- 
ous beetle, appears upon grape vines in 
the month of May, and individuals can 
usually be found upon the vines, often 
sitting motionless upon the upper sur- 
face of the leaves, on any warm day 

thereafter until cold weather drives them 





into winter quarters. Late in June the 
beetles begin to lay eggs in the grapes. 
In the process of egg-laying a small 
puncture is made with the snout through 
the skin of the fruit and a cavity near- 
ly one-tenth of an inch in diameter is 
eaten from the pulp beneath. This cav- 
ity shows on the outer surface of the 
grape as a circular, brownish spot with 
the puncture a little to one side of the 
center. When the eggs are laid in dark 
colored varieties like Concord or Isabel- 
la, espécially when the fruit is nearing 
full size, the wound may become sur- 
rounded by a purplish area, or the whole 
grape may color permaturely. Often the 
discovery of these spots will be the first 
intimation that the grower will have of 
the presence of these insects in his vine- 
yard. 

The single egg laid in the cavity hatch- 
es in a few days into a whitish larva 
with a small, brown head. The larva 
spends about two weeks feeding on the 

















Grapes showing egg punctures made by the beetles. 


pulp and seeds and then, being full- 
grown, leaves the grape to construct its 
cacoon on, or just beneath, the surface 
of the ground. Contrary to a popular 
belief the infested grapes are no more 
subject to rot than the uninfested ones, 
but they usually drop_from the vine be- 
fore the larva leaves them. In cases 
where the egg or larva die in the course 
of development the grape does not drop 
but a hard core, or knot, forms where 
the cavity was made, which renders the 
fruit unfit for use. 


HABITS OF LARVA. 

The young larva begins to feed upon 
the grape before it is free from the 
shell. The first two days of its life are 
spent in eating tortuous tunnels through 
the fruit. The third day the seed is 
usually attacked and on the fourth day 
it will often be found in the center of 
the seed, having eaten entirely through 
the hard outer covering. When full 
grown it eats a small hole through the 
skin, and with great exertion squeezes 
itself through and quits the grape. Upon 
leaving the fruit the larva becomes ex- 
posed to the attack of ants and other 
enemies and makes haste to find a suit- 
able place for the construction of its co- 
coon. For this purpose it seeks a fissure 
in the ground, or a lump of earth, a 
stone or fallen leaf, beneath which it may 
crawl, in its awkward fashion, for pro- 
tection. If no such object is immediate- 
ly at hand it will construct its earthen 
cocoon on the surface of the ground, 
without protection of any kind, or some- 
times, in loose earth, will work its way 
just beneath the surface of the ground, 
but rarely, if ever, to a greater depth 
than half an inch, except where there is 
some sort of a channel for it to follow. 

The exit from the grape is usually 
made in the early morning. Fully 90 per 
cent. of the larvae were found to leave 
the grape between daybreak and 8 a. m. 
In this respect it is unlike the larva of 
the plum curculio, which was found by 
Professor Crandall, of Illinois, to leave 
the fruit without reference to the time 
of day. 

The period from the deposition of the 
eggs to the emergence of the larvae from- 
the grape was found to range from 13 to 
22 days. 


THE BEETLES IN THE SPRING. 


In the spring the beetles emerge from 
hibernation at about the time grapes are 
in bloom. In 1904 the first was seen on 
June ist. In 1905 two were found feed- 
ing on grape leaves on May 25th. From 
the appearance of the feeding marks on 
one of these~leaves it was evident that 
the beetle had been out for two or three 
days. Upon their first appearance the 
beetles seem sluggish and move about 
but little. One freshly emerged beetle 
was observed to spend the days upon the 
upper side and the nights upon the un- 
derside of a single leaf for nearly a 
week. Gradually they become more ac- 
tive, but usually confine themselves to 








THE GRAPE CURCULIO. 


a, larva; b, posterior extremity of larva, ventral sur- 
face; c, egg; d, grape showing puncture; e, position 
of egg in grape; f, f° h, different views of pupa; I, 
adult curculio. All much enlarged. Drawings by 
Hopkins and Strauss. 


one vine, or clump of vines, for several 
weeks. They thus remain feeding in an 
exposed manner until such. grapes as 
Concord are one-fourth grown. In 1905 
this period from emergence from hiber- 
nation to the beginning of egg laying 
covered about 25 days. Mating and egg- 
laying begins about June 15th to 20th, 
and continues until grapes are ripe. 

The young beetles appearing late in 
July cause the two broods to overlap 
from that time on. At first the darker 
color of the young beetles makes it easy 
to distinguish between the two, but the 
dark color soon fades and afterward the 
old and young can not be separated. The 
data relative to the period of activity cf 
the old beetles after the appearance of 
the young brood was, therefore, mostly 
obtained from specimens in confinement. 


THE STING AND THE ROT. 


Several correspondents in speaking of 
the injury done by the curculio say that 
“grapes after being stung will rot and 
fall from the vine.’’ Repeated and careful 
examinations, however, indicate that no 
relation exists between the sting of the 
curculio and either the “birds-eye rot’’ 
or “black-rot” of the grape. On July 
10th, when both diseases were very prev- 
alent in the vineyard, I collected 125 
grapes having both rotten spots and cur- 
culio punctures. Of these grapes only 
four showed any possiblity of the rot 
having originated at the point of punc- 
ture. These rots often spread through a 
vineyard during the egg laying season 
of the curculio, but no evidence could 
be found to indicate that the insects had 
any part in the dissemination of the dis- 
eases, 

















The right size for bagging. 


HOW LONG DO THE CURCULIOS 
LIVE ? 

This question can not be answered defi- 
nitely but sufficient data has been gath- 
ered to show that the adult life of the 
grape curculio is longer than that of 
many insects. In 1904 the first eggs were 
noticed on June 15th and one beetle of 
this 1904 brood is known to have lived 
until October 6, 1905. This would make 
a period of 15 months and 21 days cov- 
ered by the one brood in all its stages. 
Since the early stages of the insect are 
known to require but 36 days for their 
completion, it can safely be stated that 
from the appearance of the first beetles 
until the disappearance of the last of 
the brood, a period of over 14 months will 
elapse. The life of an individual beetle 
may never be this long but certainly 
many of them live for more than a year 
and feed upon the vines during the ripen- 
ing season of two successive crops of 
fruit. As nearly as can be determined 
from the emergence and death records of 
the several thousand beetles kept under 
observation in 1905, the average life of 


the adult is about 1 year and 19 days, 
and of all stages of the insect, 1 year, 1 
month and 25 days. 

SPRAYING. 

The beneficial results of spraying as 
demonstrated by experiments were some- 
what surprising, even after taking into 
account the fact that the feeding habiis 
of the beetle make it peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to such treatment. 

Beetles confined in the laboratory died 
quickly when fed with grape leaves which 
had been sprayed with a weak solution 
of Paris green. Other arsenical poisons 
had the same effect and while arsenate 
of lead was not tested it is likely that on 
account of its adhesive qualities this ma- 
terial would make a more satisfactory 
spray for the curculio than Paris green. 

The material used for spraying was 
made of four ounces of Paris green and 
found pounds of lime mixed with fifty 
gallons of water. The vines selected for 
the experiment were a short row of Con- 
cords and one of Marthas_ standing 
about a rod apart and both within fifty 
feet of the woods. During the six years 
that these vines had been bearing, the 
fruit had never escaped serious injury 
from the curculio, the two varieties suf- 
fering equally, so far as could be judged, 
in this respect. 

At the present time when the spray 
pump is justly regarded as one of the 








Spraying for the Grape Curculio. 


essential implements of the fruit grower 
it is a pleasure to record one more on the 
list of insect pests that can be held in 
check by spraying. By adding arsenic 
in some form to Bordeaux mixture and 
applying it to the vines several times 
while the grapes are growing, the double 
purpose may be served of checking the 
rot and reducing to a minimum the rav- 
ages of the curculio. 

The habit of the beetles of feeding 
upon the foliage for several weeks in 
the spring before egg laying begins, and 
continuing to feed in the fall after egg 
laying ceases, affords excellent oppor- 
tunities for killing them with early and 
late sprayings. Such sprayings should 
be given early in June and in the 
after the fruit is gathered. 


BAGGING THE CLUSTERS. 

The practice of bagging grapes to pro- 
tect them from insects, as well as fun- 
gous troubles, has been followed for 
years in some sections of the state. 

This method of protection can be de- 
pended upon to absolutely prevent injury 
by the curculio, providing the bags are 
securely placed over the grapes as early 
as June ist, to 15th. In the experiments 
at French Creek 6,000 two-pound paper 
bags, such as are kept by all grocers, 
were used. The two-pound size was 
found to be large enough, except for oc- 
casional clusters of such varieties as 
Eaton, Campbell, Worden and Diamond. 
For these _the three-pound size is suffi- 
cient. In placing the bags they were 
slipped over the clusters and the mouth 
given a flat fold about the stem where 
they were securely pinned. Where the 
work was well done the bags remained 
securely in place, without tearing, until 
the latest varieties of grapes had 
ripened. 














Thirty bunches of bagged, sprayed, and 
unprotected grapes. 


The pins for the experiment cost 15c 
per thousand, the bags 85e per thousand 
and $1 per thousand was paid for the 
work of placing them on the bunches. 
One thousand bunches of fruit were 
therefore protected at a total cost of $2. 
The Alabama Experiment Station in 1889 
found that “It cost $1 to-protect 500 
pounds, or 1,000 buunches, of grapes.” 
This seems less than the work can be 
done for in West Virginia, although 
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BAGGED. 


where undertaken on a large scale the 
cost can no doubt be reduced to consid- 
erably below $2. One woman who was 
employed for thes work, at French 
Creek, after a little practice, placed 1,200 
bags in a day. 

Comparisons were made of the bagged 
and unbagged fruit of about twenty-five 
varieties. In every case the bagged fruit 
showed, in addition to freedom from 
cureullo punctures, a very decided ad- 
vantage in freedom from rot, a brighter 
and cleaner appearance and in some va- 
rieties a much better flavor. In no par- 
ticular did the bagging seem to injure 
the fruit of- any variety. + 

This method of protecting grapes may 
be especially recommended for home 
vineyards and for commercial growers 
who supply fancy fruit to a special trade. 





A young Green Mountain grape vine with fruit 
protected with paper bags, 


Collecting and Destroying infested 
Fruit.—Many esss and larvae may be de- 
stroyed by collecting the infested fruit 
from the vines, and ground beneath, and 
feeding it to hogs or disposing of it in 
some other way. This method of com- 
bating the pest aims chiefly at reducing 
the number of heetles that would devel- 
op to attack the crop on the following 
year. , 

Collecting the Beetles by Jarring the 
Vines—Some benefit may be-derived from 
jarring or shaking the vines and catch- 
ing the beetles as they fall. The jarring 
should be done early in the morning, or 
in cool, cloudy weather, at any time dur- 
ing the day. 

Proper Pruning and Training.—It was 
noticed that fewer eggs were laid in 
grapes growing where they were ex- 
posed to the bright sunlight and also 
that a larger per cent. of such eggs 
failed to hatch than was the case with 
those shaded from the sun. The facts 
suggested at once the advantages to be 
gained from proper pruning and train- 
ing, thus avoiding as far as possible, a 
dense growth of vines. 








Same vine with bags removed from ripe fruit. 


CULTIVATION OF THE SOIL AS A 
MEANS OF DESTROYING THE 
INSECT. 


It is a well recognized fact that the 
cultivation of the soil can be made a 
very effective means of suppressing 
many insects that spend a part of their 
lives beneath the ground. The pupa 
cells, of such insects as pass this stage 
in the soil, when broken up can never 
be rebuilt and the helpless insect perish- 
es beneath the ground or is thrown to 
the surface where it soon succumbs to 
heat or cold or is devoured by birds or 
insects. Careful investigations 





SPRAYED. 





UNPROTECTED. 


were made along this line with the hope 
of demonstrating that cultivation of the 
vineyard at the proper time might de- 
stroy many of the young curculios. It 
was found, however, that aside from the 
indirect ‘benefits following such a prac- 
tice, but little good could be claimed for 
cultivation so far as actually killing 
many of the insects are concerned. The 
curculio, as previously stated, trans- 
forms from a larva to an adult beetle 
within a little earthen cocoon on, or just 
beneath, the surface of the ground. The 
silk lining of these ‘cocoons holds the 
grains of earth together, making the 
walls so rigid that but few are broken by 
running a cultivator over them. A 
small number must necessarily be killed, 
however, in this way, and others will be 
buried so deep that or issuing they will 
be unable to reach the surface. They 
can, however, as was found by test, 
work their way up through four inches 
of loose earth. 
Concluded next month. 





How to Prevent Frosts. 


Preventing frosts may sound ridiculous, 
but it can be done, and if orchardists 
would adopt the method of W. C. Wil- 
liamson, of the Miss:ssippi Valley Apple 
Growers’ association, they would find it 
profitable, especially where material for 
burning may be obtained at slight cost. 
The “Journal of Agriculture’ says that 
Mr. Williamson’s orchard is located near 
Quincy. He did not know that there 
was go:ng to be a freeze last April, but 
fearing there might be, he took the pre- 
caution of starting smudge fires early 
in the month. 

In preparing for such fires, the inex- 
pensive material consists of brush at 
the bottom, which makes a draft, and 
then a covering of cheap straw, and the 
third covering of stable manure, all of 
which can be procured without much 
cost on any farm. When such fires are 
started, they will burn and smoulder for 
weeks, if they send up nothing but 
smoke; this alone is a sure preventive 
of damage from frost. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Williamson put a watchman in his or- 
chard at night, with instructions to re- 
cord the temperature of every passing 
hour. On the night of the freeze, April 
27th, at 11 o’clock, the mercury registered 
54 degrees, the watchman naturally an- 
ticipated a comfortable night, and was 
about to retire, but a sense of duty in- 
fluenced him to stay up awhile longer. 

At 12 o’clock he noticed a rapidly fall- 
ing temperature, and in the early hours 
of the morning the mercury registered 
twenty-seven degrees, which is five de- 
grees below the freezing point. At 7 
o’clock on the following morning’ the 
mercury registered forty degrees. It thus 
can be seen how an apple grower who 
had but slight interest in his work would 
have retired early in the night in ques- 
tion, and if on the following morning 
he should have had sufficient interest in 
his work to notice the thermometer, he 
would easily have jumped at the con- 
clusion that it was not possible to have 
any damage by a freeze which took 
place when he was asleep. 


Frost Bells. 


An electric bell tinkled sharply beside 
the florist’s desk. 

“Frost!’”’ he said, and ran hatless_ to 
the greenhouses. 

“The fires had sunk,” the florist ex- 
plained on his return. “The watchman 
had fallen asleep. But for my frost 
bell I’d have lost hundreds of dollars. 

“Frost bells are now pretty generally 
used by florists and fruit growers,” he 
went on. “An electrical contrivance is 
connected with a thermometer, and when 
the mercury falls to a certain point— 
you regulate this danger point to suit 
yourself—a bell rings a warning in your 
house or office. 

“Many a crop of winter fruit and 
flowers has been saved in the past year 
or two by the clever little frost bell.”— 
Philadelphia “Bulletin.” 








Once in a while ‘you see a girl who 
doesn’t care if people know how old she 
is. She is usually 17. 


Limits of Fire Insurance. 


Full Amount May Not be Paid, Even 
When Loss is Complete. 

In a fire insurance policy the sum in- 
sured merely marks*the maximum lia- 
bility accepted by the insurance com- 
pany and determines the premium to be 
paid; it is not in anyway admitted by the 
insurance office as a measure of the 
value of-the property insured, says Nine- 
teenth Century. 

If I have a life policy for £5,000, my 
heirs can, on proof of my death and their 
title, receive over the counter at least 
£5,000; possibly more if there are any 
bonuses. If I have a ship and I insure 
her at Lloyds or with marine insurance 
companies for £5,000, I can recover the 
full £5,000 at once should my ship be 
totally lost. 

But jf I insure my house against 
fire for £5,000 I cannot recover 
£5,000 unless it should happen that I can 
prove the house to be worth fully that 
sum. All that I am entitled to demand 
is the actual value of my house im- 
mediately before it was burned, and I 
must give every assistance to the insur- 
ance company in order that the actual 
value may be justly determined. 

By statute the insurance company has 
the power to reinstate that house as far 
as the sum insured will go instead of 
paying me anything, and third parties 
interested also have the right to call 
upon the insurance office to rebuild my 
house. 

In practice, compensation is usually 
agreed and paid in cash without recourse 
on either side to the right of reinstate- 
ment, and in no case am I entitled to 
more than the actual value of my house 
as it existed just before the fire. 

Plant Mulberries for Chickens. 


A shade tree is often wanted in a 
chicken run. In fact, shade’of this kind 
should be there as a protection in the 
heat of the summer days, says 
Practical Farmer. A gentleman who 
recognize this spoke to me _ recent- 
ly of his wish to plant a tree there, and 
mentioned the mulberry as his choice, 
because of the fruit it would afford the 
fowls. His choice was one of the ever- 
bearing sorts. I advised him to take one 
of the common Italian type, either the 
ordinary white or black fruited one or 





the Russian or Japanese, all of which | 


belong to the same class. 


enormous. crops of fruit. I think much 


heavier crops than the everbearing sorts, | 


and some of them continue bearing al- 
most as long a time as those known as 
everbearing. The everbearing ones are 
of the native type. Our woods contain 
the wild one, Morus Rubra. The fruit 
is large, and the foliage also is large and 
rough to the touch. Downing’s Ever- 
bearing is of the same nature, so is 
Hicks’ Everbearing. These have large, 
reddish black fruit, but it is not pro- 
duced as abundantly as on the common 
small fruited ones. If planting for table 
use I would set one of the everbearing 
sorts; if for the use of the fowls, the 
Russian, Japanese or Italian. 





Relief for Starving China. 


The charitable feelings of men and 
women of every section of the world 
has been excited over the sufferings 
of the people of China recently. 

Owing to serious floods and prolonged 
rains the crops of certain districts of 
China have been an entire failure and 
thousands of worthy people there have 
perished of hunger. 

I will not enter into the horrible de- 
tails of the ‘sufferings of the Chinese. 
My object in writing this is to suggest 
that if any readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower desire to contribute money for 
the relief of the suffering people of 
China and wish to send this money to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, I will add to it 
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Cutaway Fools for Large Hay Crops 


CLARK’S = Reversible 
— a.) «Bush and Bog 
it a 


5 e) ike vt 
an bcs in 


Cuts a track 5 feet wide, one foot deep. Will plow a 
new cut forest. His doubleaction Cutaway Harrow keeps 
land true, moves 1,800 tons of earth, cuts 30 acres a day. 
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Jointed pole takes all weight off horses and keeps their 
| heels away from the disks. 
His Rev. Disk Plow cuts a 
furrow 5 to 10 inches deep, 14 
inches wide. All CLARK’S 
machines will kill witch- 
rass, wild mustard, charlock, 
hardhack, sunflower, milk- 
weed, thistle, or any foul 
plant. Send for circulars, 


Colon Harrow Co., 19 Main St., Higuanum, Conn, 


’ DISTRIBUTE 
Leggett’s Dusters isecricipes 
IN DUST FORM 
saving Fruit and Vegetable {Crops when other 


methods Fail. 


NO WATER TO HAUL 
» LEGGEIT'S = The CHAMPION 
{ HAMPION dusts two rows of pota- 


toes as fast as you walk. 











The BEETLE 


Potato Duster (Horse 
Power ) dusts four rows. 


The JUMBO 


20 RY dusts trees. 
20- page Sorty Calendar gives concise Information regard- 
ing DuSters and Materials, with name of nearest dealer. 
Mailed on request. 


LEGGETT & BRO., 301 Pearl St., N. Y. 


IVE-ACRE 


RUIT AND POULTRY 
ARMS $100 


$5 DOWN. $5 MONTHLY. 
Only 17 miles from Atlantic City and right in a locality 
where people are making big success raising fruit, ber- 
ries, vegetables, poultry and squabs and enjoying inde- 
| pendence. So may you. Fertile soil, pure water, good 
Mild climate means early in market for fancy 
| prices, Two main line railroads, fine shipping facilities 
to Atlantic City, Philadelphia and New York markets. 
Large town, all conveniences, nearby. Title perfect 
and guaranteed. Write for free illustrated booklet. 
DANIEL FRAZIER CO., 
731 BAILEY BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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PRICES 1.50 
CAIALOGUE FREE 
AGENTS WANTED 


\ oA THE HOIL MFG. 
355 MAIN ST. 
BUFFALO,N.Y. 














: Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free. 


Monarch Machinery Co., Room 163, 39 Cortlandt St., New York. 


FRUIT PACKAGES OF ALL KINDS 


Before ordering your 
supplies write for one of 
our catalogs and price 
list. 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. 


BERLIN HEIGHTS, Erie County, Ohio. 














my own contribution and will see that 
the entire sum is forwarded without de- 
lay to China were it is so much needed. 
Signed, 
Charles A. Green, 
Editor and Publisher Grfeen’s Fruit 
Grower. 


oO 


“IT have come to get some of the de- 
tails of the wedding which took place 
yesterday.” 

An expression of intense regret came to 
the countenance of the servant. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Miss,” she ex- 
claimed, “but everything is finished. 
You ought to have come last night. The 
company ate up every scrap!”—“TIllus- 
trated Bits.’ 








Agents Wanted. 
To Solicit Subscriptions for Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 

Work near home and good pay. We 
employ men or women to do this work. 
Send for samples, instructions and full 
particulars. Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 


BERRY BOXES 
AND BASKETS 


Fruit and 
Vegetable 

Packages of 
every kind. Send for catalogue B . 


New Albany Box & Basket Co. 
New Albany, Ind. 


To 
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NEWTON'S Heave ano Coucn Cuxe 
A SPECIFIC. 
to two cans 
$1.00 
or 


=—1 Own Your Own Scales 


and avoid loss and disputes. We 
sell all kinds; Portable, Pit, 
Pitless; Steel and Cement 

4 construction. Catalogue free. 
-» 160 Central St., Binghamton. N. Y. 


AND WINE PRESSES 
GRATERS, ETC. 


CIDER Hand and power. Manufactured by 


THE G. J. EMENY CO., successors to Empire State Press Co., 
Fulton, N.Y. Box 60. Send for free catalog. 


AGENTS PORTRAITS 85c, FRAMES 15¢, 


sheet pictures le, Senscoscnsa He, 2c, 
views lc. 20 dove 











Rochester, N. Y. 


credit. Samples & Catal 
Consolidated P. it Co. 290—74 W, Adams St,, 
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Plan for Poultry House. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: The poul- 
try house shown in above photograph, 
was built in the spring of 1905, by John 
R. Thomas, who has been a subscriber 
of Green’s Fruit Grower for about seven- 
teen years, 

The building is 12x50 feet. The frame 
is made of oak, and the siding of Georgia 
pine, and lathed and plastered inside, 
and the floor is made of cement, and is 
divided into four rooms. The first room 
is for feed and incubator. The windows 
are made to that they can be let down 
at the top, and raised at the bottom. 

The building in ventilated by two 
small doors at the gable ends. The 
poultry yard fence is.made of a six foot 
Page wire fencing, with a one-inch 
poultry netting one foot four inches wide 
at the bottom, tacked to an eight-inch 
board. The gates next to the building 
are made wide enough to drive along 
the side of the building to haul out 
the old litter, and to put in fresh straw. 
The poultry are all S. C. Brown Leghorns 
and are cared for by Mrs. Thomas, who 
also tends to the incubator and brooders. 





Gapes.—Gapes are caused by treatode 
worms in the windpipe and the trouble 
occurs usually in young chickens. These 
worms are from one-fifth to one-half inch 
long, of reddish color and attach them- 
selves to the windpipe. The number of 
worms may be increased until the fowl 
is completely choked. They may be re- 
moved by means of a wire or horsehair 
doubled so as to form a loop which is 
inserted into the windpipe and turned 
until the worms are all removed. A 
simple method is to dip a feather in tur- 
pentine or kerosene, thrust it into the 
windpipe and turned until the worms are 
removed. Preventive measure are bet- 
ter than after treatment. 





The Hen—“Cluck, cluck, cluck, ka da 
cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, ka da cluck.” 

The Rooster—‘What’s all this racket 
about?” 

The Hen—“I just laid two eggs.” 

The Rooster—‘‘See here, if you don’t 
stop working overtime I'll have you put 
out of the barnyard union.” 


APPENDICITIS 


Not at all Necessary to Operate in Many 
Cases. 


Automobiles and Appendicitis scare 
some people before they are hit. 

Appendicitis is often caused by too 
much starch in the bowels. Starch is 
hard to digest and clogs up the digestive 
machinery—also tends to form cakes in 
the cecum. (That's the blind pouch at 
entrance to the appendix.) 

A. N. H. girl had appendicitis, but 
lived on milk for awhile—then Grape- 
Nuts and got well without an operation. 

She says: “Five years ago while at 
school I suffered terribly with consti- 
pation and indigestion.” (Too much 
stareh, white bread, potatoes, etc., which 
she did not digest.) 

“Soon after I left school I had an at- 
tack of appendicitis and for thirteen 
weeks lived on milk and water. When I 
recovered enough to eat solid food there 
was nothing that would agree with me, 
until a friend recommended Grape-Nuts. 

“When I began to eat Grape-Nuts I 
weighed 98 lbs., but I soon grew to 115 
lbs. The distress after eating left me 
entirely and now I am like a new per- 
son.” 

(A little Grape-Nuts dissolved in hot 
water or milk would have ‘been much 
better for this case than milk alone, 
for the starchy part of the wheat and 
barley is changed into a form of digest- 
able sugar in making Grape-Nuts.) 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s 
a Reason.” 





My Experience With-Poultry. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I find 
the best way to raise young fowls is to 
keep feed by them so that they never 
get hungry. At first I give both chicks 
and ducks bread soaked and wrung dry. 
They thrive on it splendidly. Chicks 
that always have feed by them never 
ery and grow wonderfully. I feed ducks 
the same way until grown. : 

Both chickens and ducks fed this way 
develop sooner and make better layers 
I think. 

I also believe this is a good way to 
feed poultry for laying. I do not feed 
with hoppers, however. I have corn on 
the ear where they can get it. I never 
feed them and do not shut them up in 
any kind of weather. 

They do eat a quantity of corn, but 
when I observe the egg basket I think 
they earn it. I have about 90 hens. The 
middle of January they laid 16 eggs per 
day and have gained steadily since. The 
last week of February I sold 22 dozen. 

Ducks feed this way laid first, Feb- 
ruary 9th, and geese, March Ist. 

Can you beat this with any method of 
feeding? I feed nothing but corn.— 
Jennie Carpenter, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 





Recipe for Whitewash Spray. 


For forty years the United States Gov- 
ernment has been using on all its forts 
and lighthouses, whitewash prepared 
according to the following formula. It 
is claimed that, made in this way, the 
wash will stick better and retain its bril- 
liancy longer than any other, and that 
it is not easily affected by rain or weath- 
er. Of course it is necessary to strain 
the material carefully before applying 
through a pump, else more or less trou- 
ble will result from the clogging of the 
nozzle, but with ordinary care at the 
start, no inconvenience will be experi- 
enced. . 

Half a bushel of unslacked lime, slack 
with warm water, cover it during the 
process to keep in the steam; strain the 
liquid through a fine sieve or strainer; 
add a peck of salt previously well dis- 
solved in warm water, three pounds of 
ground rice boiled to a thin paste and 
stirred in boiling hot; half pound of pow- 
dered Spanish whiting and a pound of 
glue which has been previously dis- 
solved over a slow fire, and add five 
gallons hot water to the mixture, stir 
well and let it stand for a few days, 
covered from the dirt. Strain carefully 
and apply with a spray pump. It should 
be put on hot. There is nothing that can 
compare with it for outside or inside 
work, and it retains its brilliancy for 
many years. Coloring matter may be 
put in and made of any shade, Svanish 
brown, yellow ochre or common clay. 





Something New in Poultry. 


Many people are not aware that chick- 
ens can be safely shipped immediately 
after being hatched. Practical poultry- 
men have discovered that this is an age 
when chickens can be most safely 
shipped, owing somewhat to the fact 
that chickens do not require food or 
drink from 24 to 60 hours after being 
hatched. Many little chickens are de- 
stroyed by being fed soon after being 
hatched, through the ignorance of the 
owners, 

We are told of one poultryman who has 
large incubator capacity that he stands 
ready daily to ship 1,000 to 1,500 of these 
chickens. He is expecting to ship 20,000 
little chickens this season immediately 
after being hatched, many of them going 
as far as 500 to 1, 600 miles, 





An Unexpected Brood. 

Michael Gibbons, of Barrington, is 
boasting of fifteen chickens hatched in 
an unusual manner. Mr. Gibbons set 
a hen on sixteen eggs. The hen would 
not leave the eggs and refused to eat, 
and at the end of two weeks and a half 
died. Thinking the eggs would not 
hatch, Mr. Gibbons threw them on the 
compost heap. Four days later much 
to his surprise, he discovered four little 
chickens running around without a 
mother. It seems that some loose straw 
had covered the eggs and the heat of the 
compost had hatched out the chickens. 
Mr. Gibbons placed the other twelve eggs 
under another hen and eleven of them 
hatched out.—‘“Stock Keeper.” 

Hen manure contains the same plant 
foods that are found in any complete 
fertilizer, but in a far less concentrated 
form. Its exact analysis will depend on 
the way in which it has been kept and 
the amount of other matters mixed with 
it. The fresh hen droppings have 1.10 
per cent. of nitrogen, 0.56 per cent. of 
potash and 0.85 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid. They are a good manure for any 
crop grown on the farm.—‘‘Practical 
Farmer.” 








Many a man loses. his heart trying to 








OUR BOY AND WHITE ROCKS. 
Photograph from Theo. Oxford, Jr., Pa 








SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY OF 


ORFF’S FARM AND POULTRY 
REVIEW, 
2809 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
3Years.... . 50 cents 
8 Years. ... . $1.00 

TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES. 


It tells you everything about Farming or 
Poultry you want to know. One copy is 
worth the price of a whole year’s sub- 














There is no way of telling whether an 
egg is fertile or infertile till after it 
has been in an incubator or under a| 
hen for five or six days, says Amateur | 
Agriculturist. At that time all eggs) 
should be tested; at this test all clear) 
eggs are infertile and should be re- 
moved. Eggs for hatching should 
always be carefully gathered twice 
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daily, and as fast as laid in cold weath- 
er; should be kept in a cool place where 
it is neither dry nor damp—that is, 
damp enough to mildew or mould any- 
thing. A good cellar where the temper- 
ature is from forty to fifty degrees is 


TOOLS FOR GAPONIZING FOWLS- 


FOR SALE, with Tull instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





a good place; near forty degrees the 
best. The proper position in which to 
place them while being held till wanted 


60 Page 


Var. Poultry, Eggs, Pigeons, Dogs, Ferrets, 
Angora Goats, Hares, Monkeys, etc., list free: 
sc. Book 10¢c, J. A. Bergey, Hox J, Telford, I’a, 





for setting is a disputed point; some 
say large end up, others on_ side and 
turn over daily; if they are not kept 
more than a couple of weeks it will 
make but little difference which end is 
up. Before the eggs are put in the in- 
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cubator or under the hen they should 
be carefully examined with a good egg 
tester. All that can be done at this 
test is to see if the eggs are fresh and 
perfect; nothing whatever can be told 


HEAP CHICKEN FEED 


Made from scrap bones you’d throw away— 
cut it fresh every day with a Crown Bone Cut- 
ter. Get more eggs—raise better birds. Write 
to-day for FREE catalogue and price 

WILSON BROS., Box uM, EASTON, PA, 





about the fertility, but all eggs that are 
not perfect both in shells and contents 
should be thrown out; any that have 
small specks of any kind visible inside, 
all with shells that appear cracked, all 
that have the yolk adhering to the 
shell, those that have thin, rough shells, 
especially at the large end. Use nothing 
but perfectly shaped, clean eggs, if the 
best results are expected. 










ACEI@NS” WANTED. 


$200 To $500. 2°, month readily made, ex- 


perience unnecessary, the 
| greatest patented mechanical wonder of the age. 
The MINUTE BUTTER CHURN will make 
sweet creamery butter in less than five 
minutes. A child can do the work, so 
different from the old style back-breaking 
method that every user of a churn will 
be wild to possess one. Write at once for 
exclusive agency. Free sample to work- 
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“MINUTE CHURN CO., Dep’t 814, Cincinnati, 0. 
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bility in markets of the world 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


ueen of 


The Popular Leghorn.—The acknowledged 
the practical egg laying breeds is the Le 


duced at least cost. 


sume is put to good purpose. Price of B. P. 
Wyandottes, and S. C. Brown Leghorns, all one price. 


PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 


We ship no cull birds. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often called the 
* Farmer’s Friend,” the “All Round Fowl,” the ‘‘ Old Reli- 
able.” It is the bird for business, and deemed by many the 
best fowl for farm and home raising. 
layer, but is quick to develop for the early market. 
sighted farmer once said to us, 


It is not only a good 
As a far- 
“When you kill one you’ve got 


WHITE WYANDOTTE 


g horn, when judged b 
the standard es greatest number T tantoiie ages rind 
Not only are the hens persistent layers, 
but they are extremely active foragers and waste no time in set- 
ting. Like a good milch cow they put little fat upon their 
bones, but devote all surplus nourishment to steady production, 
They eat less than the heavy breeds, but whatever they con- 
Rocks, White 


The lowest priced 


ed oe breeding purposes as the higher priced birds. 


ock containing the largest percentage of standard points and t 


it makes them eligible for show purposes, 


PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS: 


hile we do not meee the fertility of our eggs we are willing to re- 
ess than six chicks, at half the price paid. 


best breeding pens, $: 
place all settings I shod the Be on receive 


Is one of the handsomest fowls known ; large size, good layers 
and highly prized for its meat, 
in time, more fully appreciate the value of the Wyandotte for 
its delicacy on the table of the epicure. 
no breed has all the good qualities, therefore, if we want all the 
good qualities, we must have more than one breed; but surely 
no one can make a mistake in breeding the White Wyandotte, 
considering their poset cag Tipline propensities, and desira- 


The New York markets will, 
It will be noticed that 
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Health Notes. 
From McCall’s Magazine. 

A successful method of giving children 
powders is to cut open a small piece of 
chocolate cream, insert the powder and 
close the chocolate again. This is one of 
the easiest ways of inducing a child to 
take a powder, and less sickish than the 
usual spoonful of jelly. 

To assuage thirst and cure feverish- 
ness, apple tea is a capital drink for sick 
people. It is made by slicing up raw ap- 
ples into a jug, filling up the jug with 
boiling water, as in tea-making, then 
sweetening to taste. When cold, this 
apple tea will be found pleasantly tart 
and refreshing. 

Those subject to sore throat will find 
the following preparation simple, cheap, 
and highly efficacious, when used in the 
early stage: Pour 4 pint of boiling water 
on thirty leaves of the common sage, and 
let the infusion stand for an hour; add 
vinegar suffidient to make it pledsantly 
acid, and honey to taste. The mixture 
should be used as a gargle twice a day. 
There is no danger if some of it is swal- 
lowed. 

Pure water washes waste products from 
the system, but impure water, although it 
may be rendered safe by boiling, is of 
little use in removing waste from the sys- 
tem. The protracted use of hot water 
internally is debilitating, as is also its 
too frequent use externally. Ice water 
unless sipped slowly, retards digestion. 
Water that is refreshingly cool is best 
at all times, when there is no good excuse 
or reason for the use of hot water. 


Cold and Colds. 


A few simple precautions will do much 
to prevent both colds and the sensation 
of being cold. All colds are a form of 
congestion. The blood is driven away 
from a chilled surface of the body and 
congests in a weak spot. Sneezing, 
coughing, a chill and other signs of con- 
gestion give warning when too late. 

Wild animals do not take cold. if 
these same animals were part of the time 
confined in a warm room and exposed to 
cold blasts of air they. would soon die. 
Men constantly expose themselves to 
changes in temperature and humidity 
that no other animals could stand. 

The easy remedy is to prevent these 
changes from affecting the circulation 
and bodily temperature. A man’s body 
is a furnace. Clothing does not warm 
him, but only checks the radiation of 
bodily heat. The warmth comes from 
the burning of the oxygen of the air in 
his lungs. Exercise warms the man be- 
cause his lungs burn up more oxygen. 
The oxygen in combination with the as- 
Similated food burns freely. It is as 
much. fuel as coal or wood. 

The process that goes on in the lungs 
is similar to that in a stove; the more 
draught the hotter the fire. Give your 
lungs more draught and you will feel 
warmer immediately. Ten long deep 
breaths on coming out of the house in 
the morning will make outdoor temper- 
ature seem twenty degrees warmer. Long 
deep breaths every time you go out from 
@ warm room to the open air will send 
the blood tingling to the surface of the 
skin, and the colder the air the more ex- 
hilarating the sensation. Try it. 

Nature has put in every man’s chest 
a furnace that beats steam heat.— 
World. 


How To Walk Upstairs.—A _ profes- 
sional athlete says that there is a nack 
in climbing stairs easily. To throw the 
body forward, bending at the hips, more 
than doubles the work. The weight of 
the body is a load that the muscles of 
the legs and back must carry, and they 
can carry it easiest if the center of 
gravity is kept directly above. Bending 
forward imposes on the muscles of the 
trunk the unnecessary task of keeping 
the load from pitching forward. This is 
like carrying a load at arm’s length, in- 
stead of on the shoulder, or on the head, 
as many Europeans carry burdens. The 
gentleman gives this advice to stair 
climbers: “Do not lean forward; do not 
hurry; do not spring from stair to stair; 
step firmly, leisurely, and stand erect.” 

















Consumption.—The widespread move- 
ment against consumption has forcibly 
drawn public attention to the fact that 
the exclusion of light and air, or their 
admission in insufficient quantities, is 
primarily responsible for growth of the 
disease, and the success attending the 
open air treatment is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the investigations now be- 
ing made by the city boards of health 
for the purpose of securing the proper 
ventilation of public places, not only 











FATHER AT THE WELL. 


The above beautiful photograph was kindly sent 
Green’s Fruit Grower by Mrs. L. D. Blanchard, of Ver- 
mont, who tells us that the man at the well is Josiah 
Gale, her father. Here isa subject fora painter. The 
well has ever been associated with romance, poetry and 
with art. The old fashioned method of raising water 
shown in this photograph was frequently met with 
through the country in old times, but is now almost en- 
tirely done away with. What a beautiful farm this must 
be and what a luxuriant timber growth is that near by. I 
would like to drink from that well and wander under the 
shade of those trees. 








with a view of protecting healthy per- 
sons, from breathing a germ laden at- 
mosphere, but to obviate the necessity 
of their inhaling vitiated air from which 
the life-giving qualities have been ex- 
hausted with the attendant evii results. 





Taking Cold.—Some persons have a 
faculty for “‘taking cold,” yet it does not 
always indicate delicacy of constitution. 
“Taking cold” simply means that the 
body has too low a temperature; the 
balance is disturbed; heat-production is 
not equal to the expenditure of heat; 
cold drafts of air, wet clothes, damp 
beds, bathing too long continued, cause 
a loss of heat greater than the system 
can supply at that time; hence occurs 
the chill. The remedy is to increase 
heat-production; if the clothes are wet. 
change at ence for dry ones; if feet or 
hands are cold, use friction; if the sys- 
tem is chilled, warm fluids, like tea or 
coffee, or herb-drinks, assist the body in 
giving out heat; exercise is very im- 
portant, 





A Cure for Nasal Catarrh.—Dissolve a 
teaspoonful of boracic acid powder and 
a saltspoonful of salt in half a pint of 
boiling water. Use about three times 
a day, lukewarm, by pouring a little into 
the palm of the hand and drawing 
through the. nostril. 





Cure for Influenza.—It is not generaliy 
known that equal parts of new milk and 
limewater constitute one of the _ best 
eures for influenza, surpassing whiskey, 
which is so much used, and in cases, 
where there is fever the whit? of a raw 
egg will not only strengthen the patient 
but will soothe the pain. Do not give 
the yolk as that would increase the fever. 
—Washington “Star.” 





Alcohol, according to Dr. Knopf, does 
not cure consumption. In excess it re- 
tards recovery. It exposes the patient to 
the peril of drunkenness. It predisposes 
to disease not only the person who con- 
sumes it but even the children who may 
be born to him. In the case of the poor 
it wastes money that might better be 
spent for milk, eggs and other nourishing 
food. 

There is no longer any mystery about 
consumption. Its definite, positive, per- 
manent cure is accomplished, save in ad- 
vanced cases, not by drugs and doses, 
but by rest by abundant and whole- 
some food, and above all by pure open 
air. And the consumptive has more rea- 
sons than most men to let liquor alone. 
—World. 

Tonto, Arizona, Dam.—The reservoir 
created by the dam will be one of the 
fNargest artificial lakes in the world. 
Its capacity will be ten times greater 
than the Croton reservoir, which sup- 
plies the city of New York with water. 
It will contain more water than is stored 
by the Assouan damin Egypt. One mil- 
lion, four hundred thousand acre-feet, 
or enough water to cover that many 
acres a foot deep, will be held in this 
basin until needed by the farmers in 
the valley below. 
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The Kansas Cow.—The Kansas cow 
furnishes materials that bring to the 
farmers of Kansas $18,000,000 annually. 








100® ON YOUR MONEY 
EVERY YEAR 
FOR TWENTY YEARS 


This is the marvelously good investment that 
more than 800,000 users have actually found the 





DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR to be. 

With the average number of cows a DE LAVAL 
machine saves and earns its whole cost the first year, 
which it continues to do yearly for its established life 
of fully twenty years more to come. 


There surely isn’t another such investment, either on 
the farm or off it, open to anyone having cream to 
separate. Why delay making it? 

As for the first cost, if you have the ready 
cash there is a fair discount for it, but if you have not 
any reputable buyer may secure a DE LAVAL machine 
on such liberal terms that the machine is actually 
free of cost, for it will earn its cost and more 
while you are paying for it. 

Send at once for catalogue and full particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices : EONTREAL.” 
74. CORTLANDT STREET, 


14 & 16 Princess STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 


#213 Fusert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Drumm & SacRAMENTO STS., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


WINNIPEG. 


107 First STREET 
PORTLAND, OREG, 

















AGENTS WANTED 


We want men who are not actively 

im business to act as our 

agents. We pay liberal cash com- 

missions. Write for our catalogue 
and full particulars. 


ON CREDIT 


Buggies 
Only $10. Cash. 


Balance $5a month. Warranted for 3 years. 


Surreys 
Only $25. Cash. 


Balance $7 a month. Warranted for 8 years. 


Farm Wagons 
Only $15. Cash. 


Balance $5 a month. Warranted for 3 years. 


We trust honest oy located in all 
parts of the world. or easy monthly 
payments. Write for our free catalogue. 


CENTURY MFG. CO., 
Dept.735. East St. Louis, Ills. 
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Earliest and easiest worked, 

Carries off surplus water; 

. admits air to the soil. « In- 
—— —— == creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
FY = Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, 99 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y» 














STRAWBERRY HULLER 
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YOU PRESS THE HANDLE IT TAKES THE HULL 
By its use one avoids stained fingers, seeds under finger nails, crushed 
fruit. Keeps berries whole for table use. Takes out soft spots, etc. 


It’s Easier, Quicker, Cleaner than the Old Way. 


Price 10 Cents, postpaid, or Green’s Fruit Grower one year 
and two of these hullers for 50c. ; new or renewal. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Milking by Machinery. 


The above photograph kindly loaned 
us by the “American Cultivator,” shows 
how cows are milked by milking machines. 
Green’s Fruit Grower does rot expect 
that its subscribers will 
invest hundreds of dollars in a gasolene 
engine for propelling this milking ma- 
chine, or that our readers will hasten to 
invest at all in this invention, but our 
aim is to keep our readers informed, 
hence this illustration and these com- 
ments. 

It is claimed that three miiking ma- 
chines will do more work than five men. 
Milking machines are much cleaner than 
hand milking. The milking machine 
must be kept perfectly clean; it requires 
skill and thoroughness. The cows may 
not all take kindly ‘to this machine but 
generally speaking, they are content. 
Sometimes the cow will hold back her 
milk when milked with a machine. A 
three-horse-power machine moved either 
by electricity or gasoline, is necessary 
to move the machinery. One man has 
milked fifty cows during the winter 
months with these machines. The small 
dairyman will not be inclined to invest 
in a machine since they are expensive. It 
is the large dairymen who will use them 
rather than the small. Stables must be 
warmer in winter, where machines are 
used, than the ordinary cold barns. This 
is not an advertisement. There are sev- 
eral-machines made for milking cows. 





“How do you account for the yarn that 
Rockefeller cannot afford oysters? Is 
the oyster so high?” 

“The oyster had nothing to do with 
the story. That was clearly the work or 
a lobster.’’—Philadelphia “Ledger.” 








IN A SHADOW 


Inveterate Tea Drinker Feared Paralysis. 





Steady use of either tea or coffee often 
produces alarming symptoms as_ the 
poison (caffeine) contained in these 
beverages acts with more potency in 
some persons than in others. 

“I was never a coffee drinker,’ writes 
an Ill. woman, “but a tea drinker. I 
was very nervous, had frequent spells 
of sick headache and heart trouble, and 


of ‘bilious colic. 

“No end of sleepless nights—would 
have spells at night when my right 
side would get numb and tingle like a 
thousand needles were pricking my flesh. 
At times I could hardly put my tongue 
out of my mouth and my right eye and 
ear were affected. 

“The doctors told me I was liable to 
become paralyzed at dny time, so I was 
in constant dread. I took medicine of 
various doctors and no end. of patent 
medicine—all to no good. 

“‘The doctors told me to quit using tea, 
but I thought I could not live without 
it—that it was my only stay, I had been 
a tea drinker for twenty-five years; was 
under the doctor’s care for fifteen. 

“About six months ago, I finally quit 
tea and commenced to drink Postum. 

“T have never had one spell of sick- 
headache since and only one light attack 
of bilious colic. Have quit having those 
numb spells at night, sleep well and my 
heart is getting stronger all the time. 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, ‘“‘The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Rea- 
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Hunt Hannab 
Replies. 


Reply to Susan: A young man has no 
business to ask you whether you. leve 
him unless he has made you a proposal 
of marriage, therefore you act wisely in 
not replying to such an impudent ques- 
tion, 





Reply to James: As regards presents 
that are suitable as a gift to a young 
lady whom you havexnot known very 
long I will say that a modest boquet of 
flowers could not be objectionable under 
the circumstances. 





Advice to William: You say you nave 
neglected the young lady and now your 
love is returning to her, but she treats 
you coolly. I think she has every rea- 
son to do so. Girls should leok with 
suspicion upon fickle young men such as 
you evidently are. 





Reply to Joseph: Do not be surprised 
that the young lady requires time in 
which to decide whether to accept your 
offer of marriage. Remember that this 
is at important question, one of the 
most important that the young lady will 
ever have to decide. There are many 
things for her to consider in answering 
you, but she should not delay long. 





Reply to Harry: No, you should not 
write to a young lady previous to an in- 
troduction. Such a course would be 
considered rude and would be likely to 
be resented by any self-respecting girl. 
There ought to be some way by which 
you can become acquainted with her by 
introduction. Find where she attends 
church and endeavor to get some friend 
there to introduce you. 





IS A PRETTY SCHOOL TEACHER A 
FLIRT? 


A young man of 21 years writes me 
that he has fallen in love with a pretty 
school teacher who has encouraged him 
to pay her attention. That’ certain 
events have happened which lead him 
and other friends to fear that she is a 
flirt. He asks my advice. 

Aunt Hannah’s Reply: It cannot be 
denied that there are many attractive 
young women who do not hesitate to 
accept or even invite the attention of 
young men when they have no idea of 
marrying. I have known of instances 
where girls have done their utmost to 
win the affections of young men when 
there was no chance of their marrying 
them since they were already engaged to 
be married. 

I have a horror of flirts of either sex. 
John G. Saxe said that a flirt was like 
a rose from which every lover plucked a 
leaf, leaving to the husband who mar- 
ried her simply the thorn. Flirts are 


was subject at times to severe attacks | heartless, vain and trifling in their na- 


ture. I would never advise any friend 
to marry a flirt. 

But possibly you have been misin- 
formed in regard to this school teacher 
and that she is in face a true-hearted 
girl. My advice is that you take time to 
get better acquainted with her and learn 
more of her ways and her mental and 
moral make-up. 


The Cost of Denatured Alcohol. 


At present we must look to molasses, 
potatoes and corn, in the order named, as 
the producer of cheap. alcohol. Alcohol 
produced first cost at 15 cents a gallon 
will prove a sharp competitor of gasoline 
and kerosene. The government stands ail 
cost of supervision; therefore, the only 
burdens that denatured alcohol will carry 
into the market will be the cost of the 
ethyl alcohol, the labor incident to “de- 
naturation and the cost of the denatur- 
ing agent. The denaturing agents will be 
efficient both as denaturants and in the 
use to which the alcohol is put; there- 
fore the cost of denaturation will be r2- 
duced to a minimum. The first cost of 
denatured alcohol with ethyl alcohol at 
15 cents a gallon will be about 20 cents 
a gallon. Adding 5 cents a gallon as 
profit for the distiNer and the middleman, 
the best that can be expected with ethyl 
alcohol at 15 cents a gallon first cost 
will be 25 cents a gallon. Actual ex- 
periment has shown that ethyl alcohol as 
@ producer of light has twice the value of 
kerosene. Denatured alcohol at 25 cents 
a gallon could therefore compete with 
kerosene as a producer of light at 12 1-2 
cents a gallon.—David A. Gates, in “The 
World To-Day,” for January. 








“Say, Doc,” remarked Goodliven, “the 
shape of a man’s stomach is round, ain’t 
— ** 

“Well, yes, nearly so,” replied the doc- 
tor. Why?’ 

“I was just thinkin’, ain’t it funny that 
nothin’ fits it so well as a square meal?” 


Importance of Humus. 


1. Humus is decaying vegetable mat- | 


ter in the soil. 

2. It is the storehouse of nitrogen, 
most expensive and the most necessary 
of all plant foods. 

3. It contains the food upon which the 
soil organisms live, whose function is to 
convert organic nitrogen into nitrates 
in order to be available for the use »f 
plants. It also mater‘ally assists in de- 
composing the mineral constituents of 
the soil, such as potash and phosphoric 
acid, making them available for the use 
of plants. 

4. It increases the power of the soil 
to hold water without becorhing water- 
logged. 

5. It makes clay soil more open and 


friable. It also serves to compact sandy 
soil and increase its drouth resisting 
power. 


6. It prevents washing to a great ex- 
tent thereby diminishing the loss of fer- 
tility by that cause, 

7. Soil filled with humus more readi- 
ly admits the air so necessary to all 
useful plant growth. 

8. There appears to be a distinct re- 
lationship between the 
mus in the soil and the amount of avail- 
able nitrogen therein, says Dakota Farm- 
er. It has also been observed that as 
humus disappears from the soil there is 
a distinct reduction of the ability of that 
soil to grow crops. Hence in practice 
in order to obtain the best crops we have 
to resort to barnyard manure and the 
turning under of vegetable matter rath- 
er than the use of concentrated fertiliz- 
ers, 





Starting an Apple Orchard. 
While it is unfortunate that some 
farms do not afford the best soils and | 
exposures for an orchard, the owners of 
such should not allow this fact to deter 
them from planting trees and caring for 


amount of hu-|} 


| 


| 
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them, says “Rural World.” Every farm- 
er, however small his possessions may 
be, who lives within the apple growing 
districts of the United States, shou!d 
have an apple orchard, the product of 
which shovld be found on his table in} 
some form every day of the year. 

While some kinds of soils and surface 
presentations are preferable to others, 
the apple will thrive on almost any soil 
which is well prepared. An eastern 
slope is generally preferred, although 
this may differ with location. The site, 
however, should be elevated above its 
immediate surroundirgs, thus giving a 
free circulation of air, while such an 
elevation will also be of great aid in 
the blooming season. All orchard lands 
should be thoroughly surface and un- 
der-drained, since apple trees cannot en- 
dure for a great length of time with 
stagnant water either on the surface or 
within the soil. 


Farm Lands Going Up. 

Farm lands in the United States have 
risen in value more than -38 per cent. 
since 1900, says the New York Sun. This 
is the average rise for the whole coun- 
try. 

In the south central states the increase 
has been 40 per cent., in the western 
states 40 per cent., in the south Atlantic 
states 13 per cent. 

Cotton land showed the greatest in- 
crease, amounting to 48 per cent. Hay 
and grain land advanced 35 per cent., 
and stock farms 34 per cent. 

The Department of Agriculture gives 
the following reasons for the increase: 

Rural free delivery, electric railways 
and good roads. 

The movement of townspeople to the 
country. 

The pressure of porulation and the 
scarcity of free land. 

“Better and cheaper 
and market facilities. 

Better cultural methods, resulting in 
improvement of the soil itself, by drain- 
ing, fencing, better fertilization, etc. 

ae 

No Pangs in Starving.—Novelists write 
a lot of nonsense about the pangs of 
hunger and the extreme suffering that 
accompanies starvation, says “Outing.” 
It is all popycock. Any healthy person 
with a normal appetite after missing two 
or three meals, is as hungry as he ever 
gets. After awhile there is a sense of 
weakness that grows on one, and this 
increases with the days. Then there 
comes a desire for a great deal of sleep, 
a sort of lassitude that is not unpleasant 
and this desire become more pronounced 
as the weakness grows. The end is al- 
ways in sleep. There is no keeping 
awake until the hour of death. 


oO. 


True merit is like a river. 
it is the less noise it makes. 

We postpone and postpone until smil- 
ing possibilities are dead. 

You will not find poetry anywhere 
unless you bring some with you.—‘‘Suc- 
cess Magazine.” 
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Fruit Prospects. 


Government Crop Report.—The crop 
report from the board of the agricul- 
tural department to-day reported the 
condition of winter wheat and rye up to 
April 1st to be: Wheat, 89.90; rye, 92.0. 

The report of 89.9 for wheat is seem- 
ingly bearish but damage since April 
ist must be taken into’ consideration. 
The yield indicated would be about 483,- 
000,000 bushels or practically the same 
as last year. 


AN EARLY COUNTY FAIR. 

J. C. Ferris, a subscriber of Green’s 
Fruit Grower; writes us that the finest 
display of produce ever seen in Dade 
county, Florida, has just closed. Here 
the local farmers and millionaires of 
the north land meet. While farmers at 
the North are looking forward to an 
early spring the farmers of Dade county, 
Florida are reaping bountiful harvests 
of fruit and vegetables, and displaying 
them to citizens of all the various states. 
No fair in the country is visited by peo- 
ple from so many widely separated dis- 
tricts as is the Dade County Fair held at 
Miami, Florida. 


Fruit Prospects at Spokane, Wash.— 
While the fruit growers in Washington 
received more than $12,500,000 for their 
tree, shrub and vine products in 1906, 
reports received by F. N. Huntley, state 
horticultural commissioner, indicate that 
the crop this year will break all records 
by large increases; in fact, he places 
it at 50 per cent. larger than in 1906. 
“Frosts and cold snaps, so injurious to 
delicate trees, were not known,” he says, 
“and on that account the spring indica- 
tions are for a full crop.” The apple sea- 
son was off last year, and unless unfore- 
seen weather conditions occur late in the 
spring, apple trees, meager of fruit last 
year, will yield a bumper crop this sea- 
son. ,.The crop of fruit of all kinds grown 
this season will be considerably aug- 
mented by the yield of a large number 


of trees: that will begin to bear this sea-, 


son. ‘According to figures submitted, 10 
to 15 per cent. of new trees will yield a 
harvest this year.’’—August Wolf. 


THE CRITICAL TIME FOR FRUIT 
,~ CROPS IN IDAHO. 
Lewiston; Idaho.—The next three 
weeks of. April are the critical ones in 
the horticultural circles of this section 
of the Inland Empire. Killing frosts or 
a sharp freeze between now and the mid- 
dle of April means ruination of crops. 
On the other hand, if the weather from 
now on remains as it should, this section 
of Idaho and Washington should produce 
record-breaking crops, because the or- 
chards are larger this year than ever 
before, and each succeeding year sees 
young trees reach the bearing stage. 
The present weather is sufficiently cool to 
keep the fruit trees from budding; they 
are being held back, which is just what 
the horticulturists want. . 








Fruit Prospects.—If there ever was a 
year when*at this time in the season 
most variétie’ of peach, plum, apricot 
and pear were in full bloom it is beyond 
my memory, says “Rural World,’ Mis- 
souri. A heavier bloom than we have of 
these fruits has not been seen for some 
years. This means that if we-have favor- 
able weather from now on we may expect 
the largest crop of all fruits that was 
evér known in this part of the country. 
The exceptionally warm weather and 
bright sunshine .brought the blossoms 
out more rapidly than was the case a 
month later in past seasons. There is 
much danger, however, that we shall 
have freezing weather yet, and all will 
be lost. At the present ‘time we are 
having a spell of rainy weather which 
as long as-it is warm as at present is 
not detrimental, but should the tempera- 
ture fall to anywhere near the freezing 
point we may expect poor pollination. 
Should the fruit become well set it caa 
stand pretty hard frost without much 
injury. It is to be hoped that we will 
not have a four-inch snow as we had 
on ‘the 17th of April three years ago. 





DAMAGE TO STRAWBERRIES IN 
CAROLINA. 

Editor of Green’s. Fruit Grower: 
A-large portion of the early strawber- 
ries sent into the northern markets come 
from this section of the country. It is 
therefore of interest to ‘strawberry 
growers generally to know the eondi- 


ion of the strawberry, crop in Eastern 


North Carolina. The fact is that a re- 
sent severe frost has damaged the straw- 
berry crop of North Carolina cutting the 
crop short one-third of the usual amount. 
Such a late spring frost coming when 
the strawberry plants are in blossom 
is‘the nightmare whick ever hangs over 
th® head of the strawberry grower, no 
matter where he may be located. The 
strawberry is a hardy plant well calcu- 
lated to endure the severity of the north- 
ern Winter..but when the blossoms first 


appear a heavy frost destroys them. 
Varieties with broad leaves and short 


fruit stems which hide beneath the’ 


broad leaves are less seriously injured 
than other varieties the fruit of which 
is more exposed. It is owing to the am- 
ple foliage of many varieties grown here 
that the loss by recent frost is not great- 
er. Fruit garden products were injured 
in this section by the frost, such as beets, 
lettuce, radish and garden peas. 





Lewiston, Idaho.—Eight hundred cars 
of fruit, according to expert orchardists, 
will be shipped out of the Lewiston val- 
ley this season, a yield unprecedented in 
this section. Seven hundred cars of this 
amount will be peaches, while the re- 
maining cars will be divided among the 
famous Vineland cherries, apricots, ap- 
ples, and the smaller fruits. Much of 
this fruit has been sold in advance by 
the growers, and the only difficulty now 
confronting them, since the danger of a 
harmful frost has passed, lies in the fact 
that pickers are scarce. 4 





Starting an Asparagus Bed.—A Cana- 
dian reader says he raised a lot of good 
asparagus-plants last season, but does 
not know how to go at it to start his 
patch, Asparagus, in my estimation, is 
the vegetable that gives-you the most 
for your money and effort. A patch 
once started is a good and paying invest- 
ment for ten or twenty years. You may 
neglect it—in fact, do nothing to it—and 
you will get something, while if you take 
good care of it you get big pay every 
time. With good plants (one-year-old 
seedlings), right on the ground you have 
plain sailing. Select a rich spot of 
ground. It may be off to one side, or in 
some odd corner; or it may be next to 
some other perennial crop, like rhubarb, 
or currant and gooseberry bushes, or 
grape-vines, raspberries, etc. Apply a 
heavy coat of good manure, and plow 
this under, preparing the soil as thor- 
oughly as for any other valuable crop. 
Then plow out deep furrows, say four 
or five feet apart, and set the plants 
about two feet or more apart in the 
bottom of the furrows. It is a good 
plan to set each plant astraddle of a 
little mound of soil in the bottom of the 
furrow, then cover well with a few in- 
ches of fine soil, and afterward fill the 
furrow up gradually. I prefer to fill 
the entire furrow with fine, rich old 
compost. Cultivate and hoe the patch 
as may be needed, and the next year 
you may cut a few stalks in the earlier 
part of the season. My own practice is 
to let all stalks grow the season after 
starting the patch, and cut freely the 
season following. During the cutting- 


season I usually hill up the rows, 
forming quite high ridges, as I 
prefer blanched asparagus to green 


stalks. If the latter are pre- 
ferred, do rot ridge the rows, but. leave 
them level, and cut the stalks at the sur- 
face of the ground when they are about 
eight inches high. Don’t be afraid to 
plant a big patch. 


Garden Work. 


One of the secrets of a good garden is 
keeping the ground in a soft, mellow and 
loose form, says ‘‘Farm Life.’’ The ma- 
nure from the poultry house and _ the 
hog house can be used to good advan- 
tage, and if your ground is well worn 
apply some air-slaked lime on it and 
some potash as well. 

Should the ground that you intend to 
garden be inclined towards a clay soil, 
you must provide some humus for the 
soil or it will always remain hard and 
packed and not be fit for vegetables or 
berries to grow in. 

Stable manure is the best thing that 
we know of to apply to a clay soil. Ap- 
ply plenty of it and keep it stirred up in 
the ground so that it will help to make 
the soil more mellow. 

Manure containing plenty of rotting 
straw or fodder is the best for aiding 
the humus of a clay soil. Humus is 
decayed vegetation. 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, by Mrs. 
Emma M, Pyeatte. 

Fifty-seven years have 
Past over my head, 

But Green’s Fruit Grower 
I always have said, 

Gives better satisfaction 
To us every way 

Than any other paper 
We are taking to-day. 

I like the Fruit Grower, 
I think it nice. 

And intend to take it 
While I can raise the price. 





“*Rastus, you look as if you had been 
run through a cider mill. What’s the 
matter with your face?” 

“Overconfidence, suh.” 

“Overconfidence?” 

“Yes, suh. Ovahconfidence in my laigs. 
I thought I could call a man a liah an’ 
git away—an’ I didn’t git away, suh.’’—- 
Chicago “Tribune.” 





“The world raises. its loftiest shaft to 
the man who ‘delivers the goods.’ ”’ 





The natural asphalt in 
Genasco Ready Roofing is like 
sap in a tree. 


Keeps it alive, keeps off the rotting, drying, melting, cracking, 
destructive influences of weather. 

Nothing else does. You know how shingles warp and rot, 
tin rusts, slate breaks, coal-tar dries out and cracks. 

The Trinidad Lake asphalt in Genasco is centuries old and 
is still water-proof. It will last as long as you need it. 


Wide-awake dealers everywhere sell it—smooth or mineral surface. 
Send anyway for samples and Book 30. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt in the world 
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We make 200 styles 
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rey. Price complete, $68.50, As good as sells 
p= large, free fo; $25.00 more, 
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wies8 with Stanhope Style Buggy Seat and Bike Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 


Gear. AlsoExtraSeatforOpen Wagon. Pricecome 
plete, $61.50, As good as sells for $25.00 more. Etkhart, Indiana 


Gome Big Dollar Values 


Many of our subscribers have told us that Green’s Fruit Grower is 
worth to them more than one Dollar per year, and we feel sure that every 
paper offered in all of the following combinations is worth the publisher’s 
Send along your Dollar bills at our risk. 











price. Make your choice. 

GREEN’S Fruit GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
Green’s Fruit Grower................-4. 1 year, $ .50) 
FRAUEN ONO so ioe in Sats cctwatacles 1 year, 1.005 All for $1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower ...............-26- 1 year, $ .50 \ 
Woman’s Home Companion ............. 1 year, 1.00] All for $1.00 
Green's Fruit Qrowe? ... 2.6.1 cscs esses 1 year, $ .50 
Asmerivan Fartter’. ........06-000- sees. 1 year, .50 All for $1.00 
DCRERCE CHOON... 6.5 0.6: onic cece winieisines sbi 1 year, .50 
Green’s Fruit Grower ..............-.055 1 year, $ .50 
Chicage Tateroctan sc. 11... 5 i casicsese <3 1 year, 1.00 ‘all for $1.00 
American Poultry Advocate ............. I year, .25 
Green's Pret Grower . ..........26 2.26008 I year, $ yok 
CRIA 5 ois is say asec csr sts SSS 1 year, 1.00 All for $1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower ........45.000.$.e008 I year, $ .50 ) 
Up-to-Date Farming «...... ..5.a0iseccceet I year, 50 
Missouri Valley Farmer................. I year, .20 All for $1.00 
American Poultry Advocate ............. I year, .25 
Green’s Pruit Grower ... ......... 000000 I year, $ .50 
SUGCHMMEUE POP. oo. kn ce ee cacicned I year, 20 All for $1.00 
RMR INE oi usin dren. § ore siete Sieidima slecene ea I year, 1.00 
Green's Frust Grower ........6.cccessece. ‘I year, $ .50 
American Poultry Advocate ............. I year, .25 All for $1.00 
PMEMRNGRM TION 65 8s. x25. coal oaks Seles I year, 1.00 
Green's Fruit Grower. .... 2. es eek eee 1 year, $ .50 
PRONE a ion civ wacepetoestben I year, ito All for $1.00 
Successful Farming. ..........-.eeee- .I year, .50 
Green’s Fruit Grower ..............000- 2 years, _— 
Apple Spectalias ... 5 0 oss 5 een ceweswices 2 years, .50 All for $1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower ..............-6- ,.I year, $ .50 i 
EES SIDR WIIERI So aisss islets e/a Shaieon'g o's I year, 1.00 All for $1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower <.....5.....0s-02406 1 year, $ .50 
pa, A he ee Se 1 year, .50 All for $1.00 
POED CORES 6 6 o.coi6ck 6 const nc ec atod rt year, .50 
Green’s Fruit Grower ................s00 I year, $ = 
DS RR PB Cn a ee 1 year, 1.00 All for $1.00 











See our Clubbing List for other publications at very low rates. Address, 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Orchard Items. 


The codling moth and apple maggot 
can be made well-nigh harmless by keep- 
ing swine, sheep or fowl in the orchard. 
—John L. Chase, Cumberland county, 
Me. 





In Canada they leave the discussion of 
the details in fruit growing to the small- 
er meetings and institutes and make the 
large meetings business affairs, at which 
only the experts and leadcrs in horticul- 
tural matters are expected to take a 
prominent part.—A. McNeill, Ottawa, 
Ont. 





I expect to see an adjustment of or- 
chard lands. We shall go back to the 
rougher hill lands, leaving the valleys 
to gardening. I expect to see apple- 
growing leave western New York for 
rougher land. Lands far from sea board 
at a high value will not compete with 
high land worth little. Apple culture 
will climb up hill—H. W. Collingwood, 
New Jersey. 





I have had an experience in thinning 
Kieffer pears for three years. I take 
off in July and August from forty to 
fifty bushels, and my pears in the fall 
are- double the size of those in my 
neighbors’-orchards. I have had pears 
weighing twenty ounces; they will bring 
more money than the small pears will, 
and there is not so much trouble in 
gathering them.—W. C. Carlin, Illinois. 





All those fruit growers that have not 
adopted the plan of spraying are losing 
heavily. One great trouble with our 
apple market this year is that there are 
so many low-grade apples, which the 
market does not want. Spraying will 
not only produce* the best fruit, but it 
will help wonderfully. Prune your trees, 
let in the sun and air, and plow and dress 
your orchard every year to keep up its 
fertility; look right after it all the time 
as you would your stock.—A. A, East- 
man, Penobscot County, Me., in “Amer- 
ican Cultivator.” 


Mrs. Styles—‘‘Are you going out on 
your wheel to-day, Bridget?” 

Bridget—‘‘Indade, I’m not, mum; I'd 
not break the Sabbath day, mum.” 

“T’m glad there’s something you’re not 
going to break,’ Bridget.’”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 














Small Buyer 
of Paint 


who takes care that the Dutch 
Boy trade mark, shown below, 
appears on every keg of white 
lead he buys is perfectly pro- 
tected; as perfectly as if he 
were a railroad official buying 
hundreds: of tons, and with a 
corps of chemists at his back 
to see that no adulterant is 
palmed off on him. 

Our booklet, ‘‘A Talk on 
Paint,” shows why Pure 
White Lead and Pure Lin- 
seed Oil are absolutely neces- 
sary to good painting, and 
gives other money-saving in- 
formation. Free to any reader 
of this peri- 
odical. 

When you 
buy white 
lead, look for 
the Dutch 
Boy. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
in whichever of the follow- 


ing cities is nearest you: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Oo.}; Pitts 
burgh (National Lead & Oil Uo.] 


























This is a photograph of men tying up bundles of trees, taken in a nursery packing house. This is slow 
work —e skill and patience. You who receive these bundles of trees thousands of miles away perhaps, 


pay but 


ittle attention to the packing, but remember it is due to the care taken in packing those trees which 


enables them to reach you in safety, Notice the little girl who seems to be willing to help her father at 


his work. 





Who Eats the Fruit ? 


The consumption of fruit is perfectly 
enormous, and few people outside the prs- 
ducing districts realize the enormous 
quantities grown and shipped. Fro:n 
three stations on the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago railroad, and an 
equal number on the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh railroad about 75,000 bushels of 
berries were shipped in one summer to 
Pittsburgh. From the little station 135,- 
000 bushels of strawberries were shipped, 
5,000 bushels of raspberries and some- 
thing over 5,000 bushels of blackberries. 
From East Palestine, a few miles east, 
about 18,000“bushels of all kinds were 
shipped. The balance of the total came 
from other points in this county with 
some just over the line of Stark and 
Carrol. Possibly my readers imagine big 
farms all covered over with berries like 
some of the Michigan producers have, of 
seventy or more acres. This is not the 
case, however. I am told that four acres 
is about the largest strawberry patch, 
and I heard of one ten-acre raspberry 
patch. Many have only an acre or two 
and pick many of the berries in the fam- 
ily, every one, down to “‘little tots,” pick- 
ing early and late in the rush of the pick- 
ing. I was invited just out of the village 
to dinner, and getting there I was sur- 
prised to see, gathered around a large 
dining table, the mother anu seven chil- 
dren, the oldest being a girl of twelve, 
who held the baby of less than a year 
while the mother waited on the rest of 
the fine brood. The parents are scarcely 
more than thirty, and the father inter- 
ested me greatly when he told me why 
he had quite a large farm, and bought 
fourteen acres of land, to engage in berry 
growing. 


Should Large Fruit Trees Be 
Planted ? 


An experience of many years among 
trees leads me to say that there is no 
greater mistake than the planting of 
fruit trees of too large a size, says ‘‘Prac- 
tical Farmer.” A large tree can be re- 
moved with tolerable success if prepared 
for it by digging around it a season in 
advance and severing some of its roots. 
But to expect to remove a large-sized 
one and have it live and grow as well as 
a smaller one is out of the question. I 
have seen many a hundred pear trees 
of but three or four years old transplant- 
ed, and if they but held a few leaves for 
the first season it was deemed satisfac- 
tory, because there were so few roots 
to sustain them. How, then, can a mucn 
larger tree, with-generally no more roots, 
be expected to sustain a top two or three 
times larger than the other? It has been 
proved over and over again by large 
planters, that if two trees are transplant- 
ed, one three years old and the other six 
years, the smaller one will overtake the 
larger one in the course of five or six 
years. This is because the larger tree 
having but few roots can not receive 
supply enough from them to enable it io 
make fresh shoots. 


6. 
‘0 


“People living in glass houses shouldn’t 
throw stones,” remarked the man who 
comments on things. 

“That’s right,’ replied Senator Bad- 
“It takes too much time to clean 








ger. 
the mud off the windows.’’—‘‘Milwaukee 
Sentinel.” 





Yeast—‘Who is your wife’s favorite 
author?” Crimsonbeak—“I am, She 
says I make. up some of the most won- 
derful stories she ever heard!’’—Yonkers 
“Statesman.” 


Fruit Trees Exhaust the Soil. 


In considering the reasons why apple 
and other fruit trees do not bear as 
many or as fine apples as they. did in 
the early days, writes Professor H. Gar- 
man, of Kentucky Experiment station, 
I have been impressed with the impor- 
tance of supplying the trees with fer- 
tilizers as the soil becomes exhausted, 
and am satisfied that the greater rela- 
tive difficulty experienced nowadays in 
keeping fruit trees in good condition is 
in part due to an exhaustion of the soil. 

Trees forage more widely than smaller 
plants, and may not show the effects 
of starvation as suddenly or as soon, 
but they must show it in time if grown 
long on the same land without anything 
being returned to the soil to replace ma- 
terials removed by the trees. In this 
relation I was struck recently by a 
statement which I encountered in Pro- 
fessor Voorhees’ interesting little book 
on Fertilizers. He says that twenty 
crops gf apples of 15 bushels per tree, 
and 35 trees to the acre, equal 1,337 
pounds of nitrogen, 310 pounds of phos- 
phosphoric acid and 1,805 pounds of pot- 
ash. 

Twenty crops of wheat, of 15 bushels 
per acre, equal 660 pounds of nitrogen, 
211 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 324 
pounds of potash. 

Therefore, according to Professor 
Voorhees, twenty crops of apples remove 


‘more than twice as much nitrogen, half 


as much again phosphoric acid ,and 
nearly three times as much potash, as 
twenty crops of wheat. 

A good farmer would hardly think of 
growing twenty successive crops of 
wheat on the same land, no matter how 
good it might be, and it would seem to 
be still greater folly, according to the 
figures. given, to attempt to grow twenty 
successive crops of apples without re- 
turning anything to the soil. 

The Talman Sweet deserves a place 
in every home orchard because of its 
especially fine quality for culinary pur- 
poses. It is a special purpose variety 
more nearly filling the requisites of the 
ideal apple for canning and’ preserving 
than any other. The tree in Colorado 
is vigorous, stocky and productive and 
the fruit is medium to large and of rich 
golden yellow. Peck’s. Pleasant is of the 
Pippin class and like its relative is of 
high quality. It is a strong grower and 
succeeds on a variety of soils. The fruit 
is large to very large, pale yellow with 
a blush on the exposed cheek. The sea- 
son is from November to December. The 
Virginia station has been experi- 
menting with these two apples and many 
others in order to stimulate more activ- 
ity in planting home orchards. 








The farmer in the East is naturally 
looking with some envy upon _ the 
bumper grain crops which the farmer in 
the West gets by merely tickling the 
soil. He hears of men going out upon 
the prairie, taking up land, running up 
a shack, putting in a crop, and then 
banking good hard money at the end of 
the year. But if he would look up at 
his apple trees instead of far away at 
distant fields, he might be better em- 
ployed. 

The patient, old, gnarled apple tree is 
bearing gold for him every golden au- 
tumn, and yet he lets a great share of 
it waste upon the ground, or, worse still, 
deteriorate by improper handling. if he 
would turn his golden apple into golden 
dollars he would forget to envy the 
western novice with his golden grain.— 
Montreal “Star.” 





If a grocer says ‘‘certainly,” 
when you ask him for a 
MacsetH lamp-chimney, it’s 
an indication that he is a safe 
man to deal with, as it shows 
a desire on his part to serve 
his trade with the best of 
everything. 

The merchant who always 
tries to sell you something 
*‘just as good,” when you ask 
for a standard article, doesn't 
sell Macsetu lamp-chimneys. 


My Index is useful to everyone who owns 
a lamp—and it’s free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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write us. You 
don’t have to 
advance a 
cent; you 
don’t have to 
sign any pa- 
pers; incur 
noobligation; 
we'll ship the 
buggy; use it 
every day for 
thirty days. If 
it is not satis- 
factory in all 
respects,send 
it back. 

You want to 
know about 
ourCashBond 
Siete il v 

’ .00 to Yh etn, [cats fate 
assure 0 to Kia y La 
that your bug- 
gy is all right 
and will stay 
right for two 
years. 

The “An- 
derton” line 
vo Bug- ( pee 
gies, Surreys, Kor! al 
Stanhopes, AY SS Kf Vim 
Driving Wag- 4, RA\\ GSS | 
ons, Spring a 
Wagons, 
Pony Vehi- 
cles, Carts, 
Harness, etc. 

Writefor 
our 140-page 
catalog. 






















































32 Third St., 
Cinoinnat!, 0. 
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HOW TO SPRAY 
And What to Use. 


For many. years we have 
been doing all kinds of spraying 
and want to help our or eps to 
take the best care of their trees, 
plants and vines. It is tp our 
interest todo so, We have made 
a careful choice of sprayers for all 
purposes, and offer them to you 
at factory prices. 

Write to-day; tell us what 
you have to spray and let us help 
you select the sprayer and spray 

. , solution best suited to your needs, 
The powenful brass barrel pump illustrated can be used 
on any barrel, Hardware dealers —— $10.00 for it. 
We can furnish it to you direct from the factory with hose 
and nozzles, ready to use, for only $5.95. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 


SPRAY DEPT. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 









carry loads of water to spray? Dothe 
work more effectually, quickly and easily by 
applying the insect poison direct with the 


ACME POWDER GUN 4 


Ob gute the powder right to the spot—under 
all about the leaves and stems. Bugs, 4 










worms and insects can’t escape; and just a 
ne to the plant does the business. If your 
lealer hasn’t it, send 61.00 and his name—we @ 
will ship Powder Gun, charges paid. Handles 
any kind of powder insecticide. Ask for little 
book for particulars, sent free. ) 
POTATO IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 
Box 620 Traverse City, Michigan.’ d 
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“HELP WANTED” is an announcement fre- 
quently seen, but the loungers in the above cartoon 
are blind to such offers. These idlers are apt to be 
the men who are complaining about the unequal 
distribution of wealth, yet there will be plenty of 
plums and apples to be picked by the industrious,. 
and many buildings going up on which workmen are 
needed.—From Indianapolis News. 








‘ Niagara Co. Orchard Note. 


That pear growing in this vicinity is 
a@ profitable business, is an open secret. 
“Young man,’’ says one of our veteran 
fruit growers, “if you want to get rich, 
plant 10, 20 or 50 acres to Bartlett pears.” 
While we do not indorse this idea of any- 
body’s going thus largely into any spec- 
ial branch of husbandry without pre- 
vious experience, for fear he will have 
reason to say in the end “I know there 
is money in it; put some in myself, and 
as I have taken none out again, it must 
be in it still,”” we see, however, plenty 
of instances around us of Bartlett Pear 
orchards yielding a handsome annual 
revenue to their owners. 

The writer just came back from a 
stroll through the pear orchard of one of 
our neighbors, Mr. John Hopkins, They 
are mostly Bartletts—standards of course 
—this variety covering about two acres, 
with trees about twenty-five years old, 
and planted twelve feet apart each way. 
This is rather close, undoubtedly too 
close for best results; but the trees are 
well-grown, and loaded with large, per- 
fect specimens of pears, in many in- 
stances to the point of breaking. Some 
trees have more than two barrels of 
fruit. Indeed it is a sight to behold, and 
so far as we can learn, is not equalled 
in this part of Western New York. 

There are many other pear orchards 
in the Vicinity; but none shows compar- 
atively the same quantity of fruit, nor 
the perfection in size of the individual 
specimens found in Mr. Hopkins’ or- 
chard, even when the trees are given 
much more space. What is the secret 
of this? 


The Wealthy Apple. 


Certainly the Wealthy apple is one of 
the pomological successes of the present 
generation, says “Country Gentleman.” 
It has probably become established on 
a commercial basis over a larger terri- 
tory than any apple introduced since the 
Ben Davis. In a large part of this ter- 
ritory it stands very near the head of 
Profitable market apples. Its advance 
has not been made on advertisements, 
the variety has not been bought up by 
a syndicate, nor boomed by any nursery- 
man. It has made its way strictly on 
its own merits. 

Its merits are early and abundant 
bearing of good, salable fruit. The com- 
paratively small size of the tree has 
proved an advantage. It has recom- 
mended the Wealthy apple to those ad- 
vanced fruit growers who believe in 
closer planting; and it has made the 
variety almost a necessity to those who 
wish to practice interplanting. The 
variety can be successfully grown under 
a very crowded system of management. 
The small orchard of Wealthy apples at 
the Central Experiment farm, Ottawa, 
Canada, has proved a conspicuous ex- 
perimental success. In this orchard the 
trees stood 8 feet apart each way. 


O. 








“Madame, are you a woman suffra- 
gist?” 

“No, sir; I haven’t time to be.” 

“Haven’t time? Well, if you had the 
privilege of voting, whom would you 
support?” 

“The same man I have supported for 
the last ten years—my husband.’”’—Kan- 
sas City “Journal.” 

Have youseenit? No, it is just printed. 
It is a booklet by C. A. Green, 50 pages, 
entitled, ‘‘ How We Made the Old Farm 
Pay at Fruit Growing,’’ ‘*‘ How to Propa- 

ate Fruit Trees, Plants and Vines,’’ also 
the “* A. B. C, of Fruit Growing,’’ all un- 
der one paper cover. We offer to mail this 
booklet free to all who pay $1.00 for three 
years subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
who send in their subscription if sent in 
at once. Do not delay a moment. No 
matter when your subscription expires 
send in your subscription now and get this 
premium, 





Cherries. 


There is a constantly growing demand 
for well grown, well colored cherries 
of good size, and they bring a better 
price in the markets everywhere than 
any other orchard fruit, with the pos- 
sible exception of apples, year in and 
year out, when the labor of gathering 
and marketing is considered. A. veter- 
an cherry grower at a recent gathering 
of fruit growers remarked that in his 
opinion, formed from an exterded ob- 
servation, there were fewer cherry trees 
on the farms of the country than any 
other of our orchard trees of the 
classes generally grown. One of the 
finest cherry orchards we ever saw was 
effectually protected from the ravages 
of birds in the following manner: The 
trees were set in the usual manner and 
at the usual distance apart, but around 
the entire orchard was set a double 
row of trees of taller growing sorts, and 
the fruit on these trees was freely given 


up ___to the birds, These trees 
were given every care to in- 
duce heavy and regular crops 


of fruit, and not a single cherry was ever 
picked from them except by the birds. 
There was such an abundance of fruit 
that the birds rarely attacked the fruit 
on the other or inside trees. After the 
first season they seemed to realize that 
they were to have undisputed possession 
of this fruit. The owner of this orchard 
avers that he has time and again ob- 
served the birds flying over his cherry 
orchard, but never alighting until the 
outer rows, the “birds’ cherries’ were 
reached. Occasionally ke sees a few 
birds in the orchard proper, but claims 
that repeated close observation reveals 
the fact that they are seeking insects 
and not fruit. Other growers have tried 
the plan on a smaller scale, and found 
that it worked to perfection. 

The best success with chervies is had in 
a soil fairly rich, but dry, or one that 
can be easily drained. Cherry trees are 
subject to but few diseases; the black 
knot, which is confined chiefly to the 
Sweet varieties, being the most trouble- 
some. In the selection of varieties the 
planting should be governed by the de- 
mands of the market, bearing in mind 
that, as a rule, the nighly-colored sweet 
varieties sell best, although there is al- 
ways a demand at fair prices for the sour 
sorts.—New York “Tribune.” 





About Planting Trees. 

Trees about a country place are gener- 
ally planted singly or in rows. Now this 
is not nature’s plan which we are so 
desirous of following, says ‘‘North Amer- 
ican Horticulturist.” Nature abhors 
straight lines, and if left to herself will 
soon remedy these works of man which 
give stiffness to an otherwise beautiful 
landscape. 

A few groups of shrubs, judiciously 
placed against a dwelling, produce a 
most charming effect, but you must ex- 
ercise careful judgment, so as not to 
shut out light from the windows, or 
produce any other undesirable effects. 
In the curves of walks and drives, and 
at intervals along them, beds of shrub- 
bery should be placed, but never in reg- 
ular or geometrical designs. The bor- 
ders of the place should also be treated 
in the same manner. 

Trees should be planted in groups of 
three, five or seven, and seldom singly, 
or in groups of even numbers, as un- 
even numbers more readily break up the 
symmetry, we almost unconsciously fall 
into it. With these irregular borders 
for a background hardy perennials may 
be planted with good effects. Among 
these I would mention Japanese Ties, 
of which there are several kinds. Hardy 
phlox, pinks, sweet Williams, paeonies, 
lilies, etc. 





Wismer’s Dessert Apple. 

For several years I have been inter- 
ested in this new apple. It comes to me 
from Canada after having beén thor- 
oughly tested at Port Elgin, Ontario. 
It is a hardy variety of high quality. 
This is out of the ordinary since the 
hardiest apples are not likely to be of 
high quality. The flesh is yellowish, 
tender, aromatic, and delicious; the color 
is bright with splashes of red on yellow 
skin making it remarkably attractive. 
Wismer’s Dessert would be called a large 
apple by most people. It is fully as large 
as the Baldwin and often as large as 
the Spy. 





Lucky Find in a Bee Tree. 

A Windsor man found a swarm of bees 
in a locust tree in his yard. He sawed 
off a limb and fastened a hive there, but 
the bees declined it and continued filling 
the hollow tree with honey. Wishing to 
secure the crop the owner cut down the 
tree eighteen inches from the ground. 

The stump was full of honey. Then he 
sawed the tree three feet higher and got 
a barrel of honey. He sawed again four 
feet higher and the honey extended al- 
most to the end. 
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NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


- is unequaled. It gives quick results because its 
Be hly concentrated. Cuts fuel-expense 
ade in three sizes. a 
If not at your deal- 
er’s write to our nearest agency. 










It means the 
hottest and cleanest 
flame produced by 
any stove. ‘This is 
the flame the New 
Perfection Oil Stove 

ives the instant a 
= match is ap- 
plied—no delay, no 
trouble, no soot, no 
dirt. Forcooking, the 














Every lamp warranted. 


(Incorporated) 


™ Rayo Lamp (.n"s 


all-round household use. 
Made of brass throughout and beautifully nickeled. 
Perfectly constructed; absolutely safe; unexcelled 
in light-giving power; an ornament to any room. 
If not at your 
dealer’s, write to our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





















Make your unproductive land profitable. 


for the raising of fruits of various kinds. I 
land, you can, by installing a 


orrepairs. Also ask for guaranteed estimate. 


140 Nassau St., New York. 





great. Hundreds of acres of arid land, now practically useless, can be made tillable and fit 


NIAGARA Hydraulic Ram 


pump the water to any part of your farm desired. You can have running water in your home, 

with bath and closet, and plenty of water at the barn for watering horses and cattle, 

washing wagons, etc. The Niagara Hydraulic Ram is a great deal c a 8 

windmill or a gasoline engine, and does ten times the amount of work. It’s used and 

endorsed by both the Penna. R. R.and the U. 8. Gove: 5 
Write at once fora copy of our free booklet § , which illustrates and describes this 

great automatic pump, and shows how it works continuously without any attention .¢ 


rment 


NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 


Running Water for Irrigation and Home Use 


It’s an easy matter, and the expense is not 


there’s a running stream or spring on your 









Factory, Chester, Pa. | 














SPECIAL PRIGES ON PLUM TREES! 


Write Us, We Can Save You Money. 

















A PRODUCTIVE LOMBARD PLUM TREE. 


SEND US A LIST OF WHAT YOU NEED, for Special Bargain Prices. 
Our Prices are lower for trees, vines and bushes TRUE TO NAME than those of 
other reliable firms. 

CATALOGUE is ready for mailing. If you have not received it send for it by postal card AT 
ONCE. IT IS FREE and contains valuable information as well as a complete list of varieties, all 


of which are offered at bargain prices. 





GREEN’S NURSERY C0., 7 Wall Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Lombard Plum 


Extremely hardy and 
productive, a great fav- 
orite for the reason that 
the tree seems to adapt 
itself to any locality ; it 
is extremely hardy, pro- 
ducing large crops where 
many varieties will not 
grow ; it is astrong grow- 
ing tree—trees on our 
grounds five years of age 
being as large again as 
some varieties planted 
the same year. 


Burbank 


One of the best Japan 

lums. Unsurpassed for 

eauty and productive- 
ness, as well as great 
hardiness of tree, with a 
foliage so perfect as to 
contribute in an_essen- 
tial degree to its health. 
Fruit large, skin reddish 

urple; flesh yellow, 
Jaiey and good. 

Additional Varieties 
of Plum trees to be found 
in our list are ABUND- 
ANCE, BRADSHAW, 
Climax, German Prune, 
GEUII, Hall, Imperial 
Gage, NIAGARA, Octo- 
ber Purple, Pond’s Seed- 
ling, RED JUNE, Reine 
Claude, Satsuma, SHIP- 
PER’S PRIDE. THANKS- 
GIVING PRUNE, Wick- 
son, Yellow Egg, and 
York State Prune. 
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Reviving an Old Currant and Gooseberry 
Plantation. 

A young orchard came into my pos- 
session June 22, 1906. There are nine 
rows of currants,-and about one and one- 
half rows of gooseberries and red rasp- 
berries. (The one ani one-half rows are 
in with young trees—mostly cherries.) 
The fruits have been neglected for some 
years, consequently there is a very stiff 
sod which has pretty much choked the 
bushes. The rows are nearly 200 yards 
long. 

The man from whom I bought them 
affirms he had a good yield in 1905 (with 
the possible exception of the gooseber- 
ries.) Last summer the yield was per- 
haps about one-third of a@ crop. I had 
the crop of four rows which I dug most 
thoroughly—and received but $7.00 or so. 
Think these four rows may do fairly 
well this summer. These are now the 
best currants—many bushes in the other 
rows are lacking, and many growing are 
very small and feeble. 

What would you advise? Thought 
once it might pay to cultivate all with 
hook or shovel. Now I am greatly in 
doubts. Might it not be well to let all 
grow “until harvest” (cutting weeds 
and grass in the meantime), then trans- 
plant the bushes that appear tobestrong? 
Or, is it likely that all these bushes 
have had their day’” and so may be dis- 
posed of by fire? What about the goose- 
berries and raspberries? If I dig 
around the roots, might it not be labor 
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in vain, and might I not damage the 
roots? Alex. Watt. 

Reply by C. A. G.—There are many 
plantat.:ons of small fruits overgrown 


with grass like the above. In many such 
cases the work of clearing out the stiff 
grass sod and attempting to subdue it 
would be greater than the present value 
of the plantation, and yet this clearing 
should be done. But if the plants have 
been growing there 6 or 8 years the best 
years of the plants have passed and it 
would be unwise to attempt to clean up 
and renew the plantation in that way. 
Since there has been no cultivation there 
for some time the roots of the currant 
and gooseberry plants have come near 
the surface and no matter how shallow 
you plow a great mass of roots would 
be destroyed to the injury of the plants. 

Then it would be difficult to cultivate, 
and hard work to kill the sod if the 
loose sod was left between the rows. It 
would be almost impossible to work out 
all the grass among the plants and close 
to them. My advice is that you allow 
the plantation to remain as it is with- 
out cultivation as long as it will produce 
paying crops. When it fails to produce 
good crops of marketable fruit, I advise 
you to plow up the entire plantation and 
throw away the old plants and plant 
again with younger plants. It is possible 
that you might tear off some canes of ‘the 
old currant and gooseberry plants that 
have a few old roots attached, and that 
some of these might be transplanted, but 
they would be liable to be infested with 
insect pests, therefore better throw away 
ali the old plants. 

I am often asked whether old plants 
on such a plantation as this are worth 
transplanting and my answer must be 
that they are not. The roots are old, 
coarse and blackened, making it impossi- 
ble to put new vigorous life into them. 
In case it should be absolutely neces- 
sary to transplant some of these old cur- 
rant or gooseberry bushes the best meth- 
od would be to divide each plant by 
chopping it in two with an dx and divid- 
ing it into as small plants as possible, 
but I do not deem this method profitable 
when new plants can be bought at such 
low prices as at present. Old plants are 
a good deal in the same condition as an 
old horse or an old cow. Their days of 
usefulness are over and it is impossible 
to make them youthful and _ vigorous 
again. The varieties are likely to be in- 
ferior kinds planted years ago. 





Raising 
best on heavy 
says “Successful Farmer.” A _ north- 
ern slope is better than a _ south 
slope, as there is less danger of injury 
from drought. Give high cultivation. The 
best fertilizer is well rotted barnyard 


loam well drained, 


manure. Set plants after land is thor- 
oughly prepared; sets plants in rows 
seven feet apart, three feet in rows. You 
could put them five feet apart (i.e., 
rows) if crowded for space. Run rows 
north and south. It is a good plan to 
mulch during June. Use hay, straw or 


Place mulch for two feet on each 
Mulch conserves moisture, 


litter. 
side of rows. 


keeps berries clean, and kills out weeds, - 








Grape vines are the delight of many home lovers. Here is a photograph taken In the garden of a west- 


ern subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The boy has been tasting and appears to be well satisfied. 





In the spring plants should not be pruned 
until flower buds can be plainly seen. 
When in too great abundance, a portion 
of the canes may be pruned to thin the 
fruit. Pinch back the shoots the first 
year when eight inches high to encourage 
the growth of lateral branches. 


Strawberry Culture Hints. 

Except your soil is very stiff clay, you 
do not need any special preparation for 
strawberries; let the land be clean 
and in a good state of cultivat:on, says 
Canada ‘Farmer.’ If hard clay, 
trench deep in the fall, and if coal 
ashes can be had, apply a heavy dressing 
before planting. Plant as early in the 
spring, as the ground will work; make 
your rows four feet apart, and set plants 
one foot in the row; pinch off all fruit 
buds and large leaves; pack the earth 
firmly around the roots of the plants and 
keep the ground loose with hoe and cul- 
tivation. Do not let the runners start 
too soon, as that tends to weaken the 
plant; about the middle of August is 
soon enough; after that they may be 
allowed to run, and if kept in along the 
row will form a solid bed which should 
not be over a foot or fifteen inches wide. 
As soon as the ground is frozen in the 
fall, cover with a thick layer of straw 
or evergreen boughs. Do not remove the 
covering until early in the spring, as this 
mulch keeps the plant back and reduces 
the damages from frost. Rake off the 
covering, stir the ground, and put the 
mulch back between the rows, and no 
further attention is required until the 
fruit is ripe. Do not plant many va- 
rieties. Some are perfect flowering va- 
rieties known as staminate, which will 
bear if no other variety is near them; 
and some other varieties known as pis- 
tillate will only bear when planted near 
staminate varieties. Much disappoint- 
ment and loss have often arisen from 
neglect to mark this fact. Do not imag- 
ine that after you have planted a straw- 
berry bed it will last a lifetime. Plant 
a few every year, and as the old rows 
get grassy and run out plow down and 
clean the land with some hoed crop, give 
a dressing of manure, and you can plant 
again. 


Gooseberries and Currants. 


The Downing gooseberry pays me well | 


for market, being hardy and prolific. 
Taking one season with another, an acre 
of gooseberries sells for about two hun- 
dred dollars. Among currants, the Fay 
is a superior variety, large, prolific and 
a good keeper.—John W. Page, North- 
east, Pa. 

Currants are easily grown, not requir- 
ing especially good cultivation, and do- 
ing well even in the shade of orchard 
trees, but good care and plenty of fer- 
tilizer will pay. My favorite variety is 
the Red Cross.—E. E. Laurence, Spaf- 
ford, N. Y. 

Gooseberries are a profitable crop with 
me, selling at about $1.50 per bushel 
wholesale. Currants also pay well, 
bringing an average of $2.50 per bushel. 
Both fruits are subject to attacks of 
the currant worm, which strips the 
foliage, but we fight them successfully 
by using a tablespoonful of paris green 
to a quart of slaked lime sifted on the 
plants while the dew is on and repeat- 
ing the operation each week during the 
early part of the season. I grow the 
Houghton gooseberry and the Red, 
Dutch, Victoria and Fay currants. The 
cherry currant with me is not produc- 
tive enough.—J. B. Johnston, in ‘‘Amer- 
ican Cultivator.” 





In England few fruits are dearer to 
the popular heart than the gooseberry, 
says “American ‘Cultivator.” The self- 
respecting British landholder trains and 
prunes his gooseberry bushes and watches 
over them with such solicitious care that 
no wonder the berries do not stop grow- 
ing until they rival plums sometimes— 
a weight of two ounces to the berry be- 
ing not unusual. To the English house- 
wife they serve to a greater degree than 
in America as a basis for toothsome 
dainties, such as gooseberry tarts, goose- 
berry jam, gooseberry fool, while goose- 
berry wine, properly made, is considered 
the very acme of home brews. 

The European gooseberry is apt to hbe- 
come the victim of a troublesome mildew 
in America, and as a consequence its 
culture in our country is limited. One of 
our wild species, however, common in 











Blackberries.—Blackberries do- 


How do you Shred 
Fodder—Grind Feed— 
Pump Water—Sawé# 

Wood—Shell Corn? 


O you do it in theold slow hand- 
power way, or do you doit up 
in a hurry with a gasoline 


engine? 
The easy wa 


pow 
It will -_ gr but 5c an hour to 
gasoline engine 
pace three horse power. The 
engine is always ready when you 
want it—right when you want it— 
you don’t even need to light a fire 
Just close the switch, 
open the fuel valve and give the fy- 
1, 


Tun an 


to start it. 


wheel a turn by hand—that’s a 





, the cheap way, the 
quick w-7", on dthe labor-saving way, 
to do these jobs and many others on 
the _— is with gasoline engine 


It’s so easy to start and 
to run; it is so simple an 
operation that before you’ve 
had one a month you will be using it 
for all sorts of things. 

A gasoline engine is almost in- 
dispensable on the modern, up-to- 
date farm, but be careful when you 
buy. Some gasoline engines are 
better than others, and it will pay 
you to do a little investigating. 


* # & 


Learn all about I. H. C. Engines. 

—About their simple construction. 

—About their strength and dura- 
bility. 

—How little fuel they use and 


(INCORPORATED.) 


how they waste mone. 










Only one! 


There is only one talking 
machine as perfect as the human 
throat—that is the 


VICTOR 


You think it costs more—it} 
does not ($10 to $100.) 


You think it takes a large out- 
lay of money—your nearest 
dealer is glad to sell you a 
Victor on the pay-by-the- 
week plan. 

Ask your dealer, or write us) 
for full information, 


The Victor Talking Machine Co 
Box 54Camden NJ 












$4440644464440464008 
SAVE MONEY ON 


alg es Tools 


By Getting Them Direct 
from Our Factories 


The cheapest horse : 
and hand cultiva- 
tors ever heardof, 







Ss, 


and backed by our 
fearless guaran- 
antee. Ours 18-inch 
\ ae guaranteed 
= Star Garden Plow, 81.79. 
Everything else aig amg 
cheap because we make them in 
our own factories, and sell direct to you. 
Let us have your name at once and we will send 
“od — AW, -¥. handsome colored catalogue and 
ok on Gardening. 
GREE WVILLE IMPLEMENT CO., De; te ” o0netene 
00464444 $44444 











Cheap as Wood. 













We aver Lawnand Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO.. 959 '0th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


A 12 Year Old Boy 
can do more and better 
work with this 


HAND CULTIVATOR AND WEEDER 

than three men with cominon hoes. If 

your dealer does uot handle th.m send 
gis, us $1.50 and we will send you one by pre- 

aid express. AGENTS WANTED. 

LRICH MFG. CO., 21 River Street, Rock Falls, Ill. 


oneal SEPARATOR FREE 


Thisis mr aero — 

made tointrodu 

PEOPLES CREAM. SEPARATOR In overy in every 
neighborhood. It is the best and sim- 
plest inthe world. We ask that you 
show it to your neighbors who have 
cows. Send your name and the name 
of the nearest freight office. Address 


PEOPLES SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 127 Kansas City, Mo- 


Grow Mushrooms 
For Big aad Quick Profits. 

I can give practical instructions 
worth many dollars to you. Nomatter 
what your occupation is or where 
located, get a thorough knowledge 
, of this paying business. Particulars 

free. JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 

8248 N. Western Ave., B-22, Chicago 























—How easy it is to operate them. 
—How much power they turnisno. 


I. H. C. gasoline engines are nade 


in two styles and several sizes:— 
Vertical, 
Horizontal (portable and stationary), 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20 horse power. 
Ordinary stove gasoline is used for 
fueland there is no danger whatever. 


3 and 3 horse power. 


* * # 
Go to our local agent for a talk 


about power for the farm, or if this 
is not convenient, write for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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wet woods, and low grounds throughout 
the Northern United States has been do- 
mesticated, and is the parent of the best 
varieties of cultivated American goose- 
berries. The Indians, who did not let 
much in the way of edible wild fruits 
escape them, prized some _ species of 
gooseberry very highly, gathering the 
mature berries and drying them for 
future use. 





Planting Strawberries. 

The field having been prepared as indi- 
cated, I want two men to assist me, one 
to set and one to drop plants for both of 
us, says I, A. Thayer, in “Rural New 
Yorker.” And let a precaution be noted 
here. If the sun is shining and the air 
stirring, the tiny rootlets of the plant 
may be so dried out in less than five 
minutes as to damage greatly or destroy 
the plants. It is, therefore, best to have 
some water, thickened with a little clay 
loam, in the utensil with which the plants 
are carried, and moisten the roots with 
this as plants are dropped. On a clear 
day’ they should not be dropped more 
than two or three rods in advance of the 
setting. Now, with the right knee pro- 
tected with some waterproof material, 
and armed with a brick-mason’s trowel 
having the sharp point filed back an inch 
or two, I drop with my right knee on the 
ground, walking on knee and foot. With 
the left hand I pick up the plant by th2 
crown and give it a flirt to spread the 
roots into a fan shape, at the same time 
thrusting the trowel into the earth just 
deep enough to receive the roots, then 
drawing it toward me two or three inches 
I place the plant in the opening behind 
the trowel, with the roots against the 
compact wall opposite the trowel, and 
with the lower part of the crown even 
with the surface. Then withdraw the 
tool, with my right fist I punch the 
earth solidly against the roots. The soii 
must be made very firm around the plant 
so there will.be no large air holes under 
or around the roots. 





Berry Notes. 

On an acre of rich, well cultivated land, 
there may be grown $500 worth of berries. 
Every enterprising farmer, with a little 
effort, has within his reach a continuous 
supply of healthful fruits. On every farm 
large, luscious berries may be grown at 
the rate of 200 bushels per acre. If less 
is produced, we may look ‘for the season 
from one or more of the following causes 
and briefly suggest a remedy: 

1. Land deficient in fertilizer or plant 
food. Apply fine composted manure, 
plow under and top dress. Also ashes 
broadcast. 

2. Improper preparation of soil. Plow 
deeply and harrow until fine, light and 
mellow. Extra preparation makes plant 
food more available. 

3. Varieties not adapted to your soil 
and climate. Use only such as have been 
well tested in your locality, or recom- 
mended by responsible parties. 

4. Poor plants. Buy only best hardy 
vigorous: plants from responsible grow- 
ers. Never set poor plants, 

5. Careless setting of plants. Never ex- 
pose plants to sun and wind before set- 
ting. Have roots well spread and fine 
dirt firm about them. 

6. Too many plants, in hill or row. 
Preserve only strong vigorous plants, give 
each room to develop and perfect its 
fruit. Prune severely. 

7. Imperfect fertilization. There is sex 
in plants. Pistilates (female) must have 
staminates set with them to insure good 
crops, 

8. Neglect in cultivation. The ground 
at all times should be fine, mellow and 
free from weds. 

9. No protection. Mulch in summer 
with coarse manure, grass or green clov- 
er, in winter by suitable protection 
against extreme cold. In the northwest, 
laying bushberries down and covering 
with dirt. 

10. Frost and drouth. The most diffi- 
cult to overcome. Berry fields well culti- 
vated are several degrees warmer than 
uncultivated fields, therefore less liable 
to damage by frost. Retain mulching as 
late as possible on strawberries in spring. 

Damage by ordinary drouths may be 
prevented by summer mulch and fre- 
quent cultivation. Severe drouth requires 
almost constant cultivation and heavy 
mulching. 


0 





Have youseenitP No, it isjust printed. 
It is a booklet Ge . A. Green, 50 pages, 
entitled, ** How We Made the Old Farm 
Pay at Fruit Growing,’’ ‘‘ How to Propa- 
gate Fruit Trees, Plants and Vines,”’ also 
the ‘* A. B. C, of Fruit Growing,’’ all un- 
der one papercover. We offer to mail this 
booklet free to all who pay $1.00 for three 
years subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
who send in their subscription if sent in 
at once. Do not delay a moment. No 
matter when your subscription expires 
send.in your subscription now and get this 
premium. 


Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm. 





Plan for Low-Headed Trees. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
The old cherry high-topped orchard has 
been uprooted. The trees were set out 
some thirty years ago and allowed to 
grow skyward as fast as_ they liked, 
heading back was little practiced in those 
days. In a few years ladders were 
needed to secure the crop, and in late 
years the longest ones, if the best of the 
fruit was to be had, for this wasinvariably 
found on the top of trees. In the sea- 
sons of 1905 and 1906 a portion of the or- 
chard was cut down when the fruit 
was just right for marketing, the trees 
let down slowly and the fruit secured in 
good shape, the pickers standing on the 
ground. By this method the fruit was 
secured at-less cost per bushel (as the 
trees were not considered) but on the 
whole we didn’t like that way of secur- 
ing the crop (cutting down trees to pick 
fruit) and having lots of modern trained 
trees, so that one can stand on the 
ground and pick the bulk of the crop, 
and all of it with the aid of light step 
ladders, we decided to turn the old fel- 
lows into firewood. A lot of money has 
changed hands owing to those old cherry 
trees. They bore good crops with only 
one or two exceptions within the writer’s 
knowledge (23 years). The money paid 
to pickers at 1 to 2 cents per quart, the 
crops sold to neighboring towns, or 
shipped to distant commission houses 
amount to thousands of dollars. After 
all, we look upon the piles of firewood 
from those old trees with a different 
feeling than if the wood was a treetop 
from yonder woods. 

Shortage of Laborers. 

We hear this complaint every day, 
but we do not complain. Our policy has 
always been as first instituted by Mr. 
Green, to hire sufficient help, pay fair 
wages, build comfortable houses for ten- 
ant workmen, see that boarders were 
well looked after as far as the inner man 
was concerned and lodging, and to treat 
all men kindly and considerately, making 
allowances for failings when the cases 
seemed to warrant it, and withal show- 
ing a man that his services were appre- 
ciated and making him feel that he was 
wanted again. Some of our men have 
been with us more than 20 years, others 
10 to 15 years. We employ lots of tran- 
sient help in the spring and fall, have 50 
such at work now and some of these 
have been with us evéry spring and fall 
for the last ten years. From forty to 
fifty of these men are now boarding on 
the nursery and helping us with the 
spring packing and planting, and a bet- 
ter, more qu:et, honest lot of men would 
be hard to find. 

Apples From England. 

Last October I was the recipient of a 
box from England containing several 
specimens each of some dozen varieties 
of apples that are giving good satisfac- 
tion in English orchards. 

On this date, February 25th, I find that 
although these specimens have not been 
kept in a cool place they are generally in 
good condition. We grow some fine ap- 
ples in New York and other states and 
are justly proud of the fact, but some- 
times we are apt to think there are not 
any good ones grown elsewhere worth 
thinking about perhaps, but this little 
collection I am sure wouid_ surprise 
many of the readers of the 
Fruit Grower. In the dessert class, 
Cox’s Orange, King of the Pip- 
pins and Queen Pippin are espe- 
cially noticeable for their attractive ap- 
pearance and pleasing quality. King of 
the Pippins is the prettiest apple I have 
ever seen, and more than one English- 
man will affirm that Cox’s Orange is the 
best dessert apple in the world.. In the 
cooking class are noted apples of large 
size, Lord Derby, Lane’s Prince Albert 
and others, weighing 14 to 16 ounces each. 





Prince Albert is a fine appearing variety, 
showy and a long keeper, and all other 
points being equal I should think a good 
variety to grow. Wellington has an en-| 
viable reputation among Englishmen (or | 
rather women) as it is the best apple in | 
England for cooking purposes. In the| 
lists will be seen two or three of the va- 
rieties that are well known (or becoming 
well known) in American collections. 

Here is a list of the varieties re- 
ceived: 

Dessert—Cox’s Orange, King of the 
Pippins, Fearn’s Pippin, Queens Pippin, 
Blenheim Pippin, Scarlet Nonpariel. 

Cooking—WeHington, Bramley’s Seed- 
ling, Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord Derby, 
Bismarck, Hanwell’s Sourings—E. H. 
Burson. : 

Paper or wood pulp has been used for 
wheels, rails, cannon, paving bricks, 
water pipes, telegraph poles, lanterns, 
leather, textile fabrics, coffins, barrels, 
milk bottles, straw hats, sponges, thread, 
porcelain, bullets, shoes, building boards, 








paint, entire houses and even stoves, 


Sunflower Philosophy. 


Don’t permit, pretended friends to ex- 
aggerate your sorrows. 

Any man is unreliable when talking 
about his side of the case. 

We don’t see why a woman would pay 
her money for a bright purple dress. 

A woman with natural peaches and 
cream complexion never gets any credit 
for it. Everyone says “Artificial.” 

A discontented person is bad enough to 
live with, but a self-satisfied person is 
lots worse. 

You often hear men say: 
ter, but I don’t feel right yet.” 
devils; so many of them say it. 

There is no such thing as a ghost, but 
we are afraid of ghosts. A dead body 
can’t hurt you, but we are afraid of a 
dead body. 

What has become of the old-fashioned 
mother who made her little girl back up 
against the door when there was com- 
pany, make a bow, and recite?’ 

The best husband in the world will eat 
more than his share of the spring chick- 
en. But women never care as much 
about eating as do the men.—Atchison 
“‘Globe.” 


“T feel bet- 
Poor 


Before giving advtce prepare to dodge 
the consequences. 

If you would make your friends smile 
let your money talk. 

Love is one of the things that don’t 
thrive on absent treatment. 

Faith is what a woman thinks she be- 
lieves because she believes it. 

The severest strain on politeness is to 
step down and out gracefully. 

Some regular preachers put people to 
sleep, but an evangelist wakes them up. 

A woman never forgives a2 man who 
guesses she’s older than she claims to be. 

If it wasn’t for ceremony some digni- 
fied people wouldn’t have anything to 
stand on. 

The wife of an agreeable sinner has less 
to complain of than the wife of an ill- 
natured saint. 

No, Alonzo, men and hogs are not in 
the same class. Hogs sometimes know 
when they have enough. 

Sometimes a woman marries a man to 





reform him, and sometimes she gets a 


divorce for the same purpose. 

No, Alonzo, we have no pirates and 
buccaneers nowadays; trust promoters 
and frenzied financiers have supplanted 
them.—Chicago ‘‘News.”’ 





Good Bye, Winter! 
Ah, Winter, monarch of the year, 
Your vigorous reign will soon be done; 
Your subjects cringe no more, in fear, 
As high and higher mounts the sun. 
We cry ‘‘Adieu’”’ without regret, 
And grumble if you linger yet. 
But Spring, thou fickle, faithless sprite, 
How joyfully thy reign we greet! 
How eagerly we seek the slight 
And earliest impress of thy feet! 
Ah, tardy loiterer,—fair to see, 
You charm with your inconstancy. 
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VIRGINIA A FARMS 
$8 per Acre and up 


with improvements. Good productive soil, abundant 


water supply and best climate on earth Near rail- 
road and good markets with best church, school and 
social advantages. For list of farms, excursion rates 
and our — pamphlet showing by san others 
have accomplished, _ write 

BAUME, A rl. and Indl. Agt., ‘Nortolke & Western 
Ry., Box. FN , Roanoke, Va. 
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MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 1-49 Chicago, IIL 


DON’T RUST FENCE 


Galvanized so heavily can’t 
rust. 40 eaten, Spring Steel. 























Styles wn Fence, Cata- 
) logue O. One or both free. 
THE WARD FENCE CO: 
Box 610 Marion, Ind. 


SHOE BOILS 


Are Hard to Cure, 
yet 



































will remove them and leave no 

blemish. Does not blister or re- 

move the hair. Cures any puff or swelling. Horsecan 

be wormed. a 00 eer bottle, delivered. Book 6-C Free. 
ABSO for mankind, $1.00 per 

bottle. Cane ols, Bruises Old Sores, Swellings, 

Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hy ydrocele. Allays Pain 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F.,11 MONMOUTH ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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Branch: 
Toronto—Canada, 


ce it is Telephone Talk. Talk to all your neigh- 
ephone company for your own use in your own 
locality. As few as ten men could organize a telephone company 
on a paying basis with the investment of but little money, 

Just as soon as a line is completed and in operation, all of your 
neighbors and friends who have stood off and said they did not 

believe they needed a tele 2 prey will be asking you to take 

them into the system, an 


If you cannot get a telephone line to run past your door, we 
will help you get it there, 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


make it a very simple matter to construct and equip the best practi- 
cal and most efficient telephone system. 
operate it and almost nothing for repairs. Connection with the 
village exchanges gives you profitable advantages. We have 
\ , assisted hundreds of companies to organize and may we not 
mS ——— assist you? Our attractive booklet, C-204, “‘How the Telephone 
i $= - “ie oe he Farmer"’, mailed free upon request. 
* Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
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BASKETS 


The Standard Berry 


Baskets are made of 


cypress, wire qnwed, & have no tacks in them 





Order Now and get the best baskets at the lowest price. 


OTHER BASKETS 


WRITE US AT ONCE FOR PRICES 


season approaches. 
baskets for cher 
grapes. Peach baskets and crates. 


They are the Best for Business or for 
home use. 
ready for the early season and a full crop. 
Present Price for standard quarts or pints, 
100 Baskets with one 


Get your baskets now and be 


32-quart crate, $1.10. 


500 for $2.00; 1,000 for $3.00; 5,000 
for $13.50. Write us for prices on larger lots. 


Prices must advance as the 
Climax and splint 
ries, plums, and 


SPECIAL PRICE ON CARLOAD LOTS. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., SUPPLY DEPT. 
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In planting peach trees every branch 


should be removed, leaving simply a 
straight trunk not over three feet 
high. 





Do not fail to cut back the branches 
of the trees which you plant this spring. 
Cut down the branches severely, leaving 
stubs only six inches long where branches 
were. 





If you have red or black raspberries 
growing on your place, tip plants or 
suckers can be taken up and transplanted 
even after growth has been made to a 
considerable extent. 





Do not expect vines, plants and trees 
to commence growth immediately after 
planting. I have known them to start 
vigorously in growth after lying dormant 
in the place where planted for two 
months 

Remember that a forkful of strawy 
manure thrown around the surface of 
the ground, where the tree or vine has 
been planted, will do more to keep the 
ground moist beneath than the applica- 
tion of a pailful of water daily. 





Do not fail to plant the currant, rasp- 
berry, blackberry and other small fruits 
in rows through the garden, with space 
enough between the rows for a horse 
and cultivator to go through easily. Plant 
asparagus in similar rows. 

Remember that the planting of vines, 
plants and trees may be continued much 
longer in the spring than is usualiy sup- 
posed. Especially is this true in these 
days when nurserymen store these pro- 
ducts in cold houses where growth is re- 
tarded. 





Many delicate vines, plants’ and trees 
are lost in planting each season, owing 
to the fact that the soil is not fully 
packed about the roots. A shovelful of 
soil placed over the surface of the ground 
after a tree is planted should be left 
loose to hold moisture. 





If you have a bed of strawberries on 
your oWn place these plants may be 
taken up and transplanted almost any 
time during the summer, if a spadeful 
of earth is taken up with each siool of 
plants. I have a bed of strawberries at 
Rochester, N. Y., which was planted at 
various times after the strawberries had 
fruited until October, and all were a 
success, 





Blenheim Pippin.--Blenheim Pippin 
has many synonyms. It is the same as 
Lord Nelson and possibly the same as 
Cox Orange Pippin, but I am not sure 
about the latter. It is a valuable win- 
ter apple and the tree is a good grower, 
a prolific bearer of very large handsome 
fruit with us. I cannot say positively 
whether Scott’s Winter would make a 
good commercial variety for late ship- 
ments. I fear it may lack in size but it 
is a valuable variety. 

Prospects of Fruit.—The first report of 
the season has come from S. O. Stanley, 
of Missouri, who says the prospects for 
fruit are excellent in his locality and that 
peaches, pears and Japan plums are now, 
March 21st, in full bloom. The prospect 
of fruit in Western New York is good at 
this date. Apples are particularly prom- 
ising. Peach buds are injured in some 
localities here. Green’s Fruit Grower, as 
the season advances, desires brief notes 
from various parts of the country giving 
prices of fruits to aid shippers. 





Transplanting Evergreens.—Failure in 
planting evergreens is often owing to the 
fact that the planter does not realize that 
evergreens must be handled differently 
from all other trees, since evergreens are 
always in full foliage, while other trees 
are transplanted after the foliage has 
dropped; since the foliage is on the 
spruce, pine or cedar trees when planted 
these trees must be handled with great 
er care. They must be covered with wet 
blankets root and branch, and the roots 
must not be allowed to dry by being ex- 
posed to the sun or wind for a moment. 
More than ordinary care must be taken 


in transplanting to wet the roots, moist- 
en the soil if dry, and make the soil very 
firm about the roots. 





Incubators and Fires.—Mrs. M. Wal- 
lace, of Vermont, asks Green’s Fruit 
Grower readers if they know of any 
poultry incubator and brooder that she 
can buy which is a success and which 
does not invalidate her fire isurance 
policy. The insurance companies, she 
says, will not allow oil lamps in incuba- 
tors and brooders in buildings covered by 
insurance policies. This is an interesting 
question and many poultry fanciers will 
be glad to place an incubator in a room 
in the house or cellar, but dare not do 
so since the insurance companies will 
not permit. 





Reply to John Patrick, Northern Mich. 
—Professor Van Deman being very busy 
I will reply myself to your letter. I ad- 
vise you to plant the hardy apples such 
as you will find your neighbors are suc- 
ceeding best with. Duchess and Wealthy 
are splendid varieties. I would not plant 
sweet cherries so far north but I weuld 
plant Richmond, Montmorency and oth- 
ers of that class. I do not know whether 
Abundance and Burbank are hardy 
plums with you or not. They are valu- 
able varieties as are the Lombard and 
Shipper’s Pride. Plant Downing goose- 
berries and Diploma and Red _ Cross 
currants. Snyder is the hardiest black- 
berry but we prize Eldorado as our 
best, though possibly not quite so hardy 
as Snyder. There is no beiter way to se- 
cure the best varieties of grapes tor you 
to plant than to inquire of your neigh- 
bors and find out what succeeds best 
with them. 





My Dreams.—Though I am over 60 
years old in my dreams I am still a 
young man. As I walk along the street 
or wherever I am, I imagine myself a 
young man. Yesterday I visited a friend 
hopelessly sick. He told me that in his 
dreams he was always enjoying _ full 
health. These are remarkable facts tend- 
ing to indicate how nature smoothes the 
way for us toward old age and often 
towards death. The sick man growing 
weaker every day gradually loses inter- 
est in business affairs, and in all earth- 
ly things, until at last as in a dream 
he fades away. 





Sweet or Sour -Apples.—C. D. Lynch 
asks if hogs, horses, cows and other ani- 
mals will thrive and do as well on sour 
apples fed occasionally with other food 
as with sweet apples? Reply: I prefer 
sweet apples as food for animals but in 
the absence of sweet apples I would not 
hesitate to feed sour apples providing 
they were fairly well ripened. Immature 
apples, picked before they have obtained 
full growth, are not of value for feeding 
stock, and may do the animals injury. 
When I go to. the stables JI fill my 
pockets with apples, or carry a basket 
of apples for my horses and cows. It 
does me good to see them enjoy this 
delicacy which they seem to appreciate 
even more than I do myself, and I am 
very fond of fruit. 





Why Not Printed?—This question is 
often asked: Why does not my poetry or 
other manuscript appear in Green’s Fruit 
Grower? My reply is that possibly it 
was not good enough to publish, and that 
it would have been returned had you sent 
return postage. I always have:-an over 
supply of poetry, but never too much 
practical, helpful, personal experience, 
such as my readers are looking after. 
Possibly your article was out of season; 
if so it will appear later. Possibly we 
had not room for it at once, but plan to 
use it in due time. I sometimes publish 
articles that have been waiting for a 
year, but this is unusual. Practical, 
timely letters usually get prompt atten- 
tion. 





Telephone on the Farm.—I remember 
years ago during mid-winter having to 
drive over bad roads and through snow 
drifts 12 miles to secure the services of a 
physician; that is the doctor lived 6 miles 
away, the distance going and coming be- 
ing 12 miles. Now with the telephone in 
my house how easily and quickly I can 
call this physician. Not long ago our 


office was discovered to be on fire. 
of our men stepped to the ’phone and 
called up the fire department, 


of the condition of the berry market in 
the neighboring towns until we arrived 
there with our load of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, 
fruits, but now we can by telephone in- 
quire into the condition of the market 
and make up our load with definite 
knowledge as to what particular fruits 
are needed and how large an amount, 
or whether the market is well supplied 
and another market more desirable. 


Then if you want to send money to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, or to some other 
magazine publisher, or elsewhere to d.s- 
tant points, you.can send your check on 
the bank, making it unnecessary for you 
to go to the post-office and purchase a 
money order or to the express office and 
buy an express order. Your bank ac- 
count will add dignity to your personal- 
ity, will add to your wealth and be a 
great convenience and safeguard. 


One 


Years ago we did not know anything 


currants, grapes and _ other 





Calf Love.—This is a ridiculous name 
to give the infatuation of a boy for his 
schoo] mate. Parents should not make 
*In many ways we find the family tele- light of such attachments. Love of any 


phone a great convenience, but somewhat kind is too sacred a thing to be trifled 


expensive. 


t 


We have a telephone connec- with. In most cases a child’s attach- 
ion between Green’s fruit farm and the ment to one of the opposite sex is a tem- 


office of Green’s Fruit Grower at Roches- porary affair, but some times it is con- 


t 


er, N. Y., and can talk with one anoth- tinued into mature life when the couple 


er as readily as though we were in an- are married. 


other part of our cit* office. 


is to do as others do, act as others act, ly.’’ There is 
dress as others dress, live as others live. 
The original individual has 
for every one if he be not offensive in his 
manner. 
of originality there may be virtue in it. 
The rich and poor dress alike and live 
alike. 
from those of our fellows in the common 
as well as the important affairs of life 
we may be doing them great service. In- 
ventions are brought about by original 
thinkers, 
by men with new thoughts. 


e 


follow in the ordinary rut. 


How Can We Promote Sociability ? 

“If you would have friends, be friend- 
in every church, every 
club, every society a social being, a 
sort of Chauncey M. Depew, who goes 
about with smiling face and extended 
hand making everybody feel comfortable 
and happy. On the other hand there are 
in every church, club and society, men 
who are difficult to approach and who 
are something of enigmas to all who 
associate with them. The social man, 
the friendly man is in demand every- 
where, and is in a position to do much 
Interesting books are written good work, particularly in the church. 
The great- If you would be as sociaable as Depew, 
st paintings are by artists who do not go often where you will meet ‘sociable 
men and study carefully their methods, 
then try to imitate thcse men. I have 





Doing as Others Do.—The easy thing 


attractions 


But aside from the attraction 


By ‘exercising different methods 


Farmers as well as professional men 
are copiers one of another asa rule. But in my ‘home a parrot, that I feed and 
the farmer who departs from the usual pet and who seems to love me. This 


course of growing crops 


and produces bird will whistle to me before I am out 


something not usually grown in his lo- of bed in the morning desiring my pres- 


cality is apt to be the man who makes ence. 
the most money. 
the fruit grower; all his neighbors may 


He will call to me as I am pass- 
ing the window of the room where he 


The same is true of 
is stopping; if I am near him he will 


be engaged in growing the apple, but he thrust his head out of the cage and urge 
may take up the strawberry and other me to scratch his head, which I some- 
small fruits and owing to the scarcity times do by the hour to his apparent 


of those delicacies secure the 
prize, . 


ci 


taken by the city for a street, leaving 


a 
WwW 


course; desired to buy this strip of land, 


Ww 


any other person living. 
chance for me to extort money, 
desired to sell the lot and needed the 


m 


fairly good 

neighbor gladly paid. 
Another case was different. 

hack driver owned a little 


se 


was stony and stumpy, but this land was 
wanted by a rich neighbor for the pur- 
pose of extending his park and 
way. After much bickering the wealthy 
neighbor offered the 
whereupon the negroadvanced his price to 
$150,000. 


to 
re 
th 


by losing $70,000, and most of us would 
exclaim, it served ‘him right. 


of Green’s Fruit Grower, men or women, 
boys or girls, 


w 


have on deposit a large sum of money, 
but instead of keeping: your money in joke was on _ himself. 
your pocket, or placing it in some stock- 
ing or other hiding place, where it is lia- 
ble to be lost, burned or stolen, deposit 
this money in a bank. The bank will 
allow you interest on this account, and 


if 


highest comfort; but occasionally he _ returns 
these favors by catching my finger in 
his sharp beak and cutting it to the 
bone. After such an attack as this I 
leave the parrot without any attention 
for many weeks, and I do not doubt he 
is wondering why I do not come back and 
pet him as before. The reason is, that 
I have not forgotten the bite. I have 
been bitten by men and women. Each 
reader has been bitten, and we cannot 
forget the biter or the bite. I mean by 
this, that I have been and you have been 
slighted by those we have entertained 
and by people who should have treated 
us in a friendly manner. These people 
A negro have passed us by on the street, or in 
farm of the church aisles without recognition, 
arcely any value for farming, since it and have sometimes looked straight 
through us with their unsympathetic 
eyes. I call this biting. Why do 
people act that way? I cannot tell, I 
cannot tell you why my parrot bites me 
after I have treated him so kindly. 





He Was Too Greedy.—I once owned a 
ty lot, a larger portion of which was 


long strip of land by: the side of a 
ealthy citizen’s residence, and he, of 


hich was worth more to him than to 


Here was a 
but I 


oney, thus I was willing to sell it ata 
price, which the wealthy 


drive- 


negro $75.000; 





A Joke on Mark Twain. 

Samuel Clemens, better known as 
Mark Twain, the author of “Huckleberry 
Fin,” “Innocents Abroad” and a dozen 
other works of almost classical Amer- 
ican humor, was recently in Washington 
looking after proposed amendments to 
the copyright laws. He is always full 
of stories and ancedotes and his trip 
should have an account to Washington was not allowed to pass 
You need not on without the spinning of one of his 
yarns. Like most of his stories, the 
“I was in my 
library,” he said, “when two represen- 
tatives of a patent medicine concern 
called to see me, to get my indorsement 
of a liniment I had never tried or never 
would try. I was dressed rather shabbily, 
you deposit your savings there you I admit, and was cleaning off my desk— 


This conduct was disgusting 
the wealthy man and it caused him to 
duce his cffer to $5,000, which finally 
e negro was obliged to accept, there- 





Keep a Bank Account.—Every reader 


ith some local bank. 


will be surprised how they will increase, a thing I do every three years or so. 


and how much they will amount to at 
the end of a year, or five or ten years. 


account is that the bank will furnish you 


w 


‘Fellow,’ said the taller of the two visi- 
tors, ‘go find your master and tell him 


Another advantage of having a bank some important visitors are here.’ 
“I saw in the man’s mistake an easy 


ith a check book, that is with checks way out of a tedious interview and witha 


bound in a book with stubs at the end of mumbled ‘Yes, sir,’ I ambled off. 


each check. By using this check book 
you can pay all bills with 


“Before I got quite out of earshot I 


your own heard one of the two says: ‘The’ conceit 


check and have on each stub, from which of these servants beats the Dutch, Did 
you tear the check, a record as to whom you notice that fellow had his hair 


you paid the money and what the pay- 


m 


combed like the old fool Clemens him- 
ent was for. self?’ 


Ww 








Lave 


FIVE DOLLARS REWARD. 


I will give a reward of $5 to the subscriber or reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower who will send me the best suggestion as to what kind of reading the 
average person who reads Green’s Fruit Grower desires. Every editor is con- 
stantly endeavoring to learn what his readers want. It is a difficult problem 
and one which I have studied for 25 years. I donot desire compliments or 
flattery. I am simply anxious to know what class of reading is wanted by m 
readers. Please tell me which department of Green’s Fruit Grower you thin 
should be continued and which department you think should be discontinued. 
If you have endeavored to get a few new subscribers for us please tell why you 
have not succeeded better. Send me rural photographs. CHas. A. GREEN. 
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Sweet Balmy May. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, by 
Martha Shepard Lippincott. 
Most welcome art thou, balmy May, 
With smiling skies and flowers, sweet, 
No other month in all the year, 
Can we so warmly learn to greet. 
Thou bringest singing birds above, 
Within thy fragrant, blooming trees, 
While nature spreads her carpets green, 
Upon the earth, our hearts to please. 
And slyly peeping from green leaves, 
The modest violet will be found, 
And lilies of the valley too, 
With sweetest fragrance, will abound. 
The cowslips and forget-me-not, 
The hyacinth and tulip too, 
And stately lilac, blooming near, 
Make nature beautiful to view. 





Spring. 

“Spring is coming, spring is coming, 
For across the wintry gray 

Fly the wild geese toward the Northward, 
And the lambkins are at play, 

And there is a nameless something 
That whispers through the trees, 

’Tis the promise of the blossoming 
And honey for the bees!’’ 

—Margaret Hannis in New York “Times.” 





Value of a Sweet Voice.—Shakes- 
peare says “Her voice was soft and low, 
an excellent thing in women.” He might 
have added that it was an_ excellent 
thing in man also. A wealthy western 
man while in New York city called up a 
central telephone girl who replied in a 
sweet voice “Number please’? in such 
a way as to entrance this  westerner, 
who looked up the gird with this inter- 
esting voice, was properly introduced to 
her, and finally married her. This girl’s 
sweet voice not only won her a husband, 
but a wealthy husband. We should en- 
courage girls to speak pleasantly espe- 
cially if they desire good husbands. 

When is a Woman Old?—Some peovle 
are old when they are children. This 
question of age is altogether one of feel- 
ing, of health, of happiness, of habit. No 
man or woman is old so long as he or 
she is deeply interested, in the affairs 
of the world and of mankind. No per- 
son is old so long as she can _ interest 
herself in the affairs of younger people 
and in giving them assistance. Gray 
hairs are not an indication of age in the 
strict sense. I have known many gray- 
haired women who were young and 
hopeful, yet we hear girls called. old who 
are only 30 years of age. This is ridicu- 
lous. Life has scarcely commenced at 
the age of 30. Who would think of call- 
ing a man old at the age of 30 years? 





A Dreamer.—The world is liable to 
look down upon a sentimental man or 
one who is known as a dreamer. But 
even way back in Bible days men who 
dreamed dreams were held in high 
esteem. We owe much to men and wom- 
en of sentiment. Take sentiment out of 
the world and it would be bleak and 
barren. The song of the bird, the 
witchery of a great painting, the play- 
ing of an orchestra, appeals to our sen- 
timental natures. It is largely a matter 
of sentiment that we love our homes and 
become attached to them, or that we en- 
joy going back to the old homestead 
where we were born and where we spent 
our childhood days. How little the 
dreamer weighs in the scale of humanity 
with most people, and yet consider for 
a moment what the world owes to him. 
Columbus was a dreamer. He dreamed 
of another world which is now the Amer- 
ican Continent. ‘The inventor of the 
telephone, the telegraph, the electric 
light, of the steam engine, all these 
were dreamers. 





The woman came into the car with five 
children. She busied herself seating 
them. A benevolent and old gentleman 
arose and gave her his seat. 

“Are these all your children, madam 
he asked, “‘or is it a picnic?” 

“They’re all mine,” snapped the wo- 
man, “and it’s no picnic.”—‘Press.” 
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Visitor from Arizona (in art museuem) 
—What do you call it?” 

The Guide—The “Venus of Milo.” 

The Visitor—Venus, eh? Well, it’s a 
shame. 

The Guide—What’s a shame? 

The Visitor—It’s a shame to see a poor 
girl like that goin’ ’round unarmed.— 
Cleveland “Plain Dealer.” 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


—Lamp chimneys are best cleaned by 
holding them over steam. Then polish 
with a dry cloth. 

—‘Gown to match the color of the 
eyes, hat to match the shade of the hair,” 
is a rule for dressing that is remark- 
ably becoming to many women. 

—If the hands are rough and coarse 
looking try putting a little catmeal in 
the basin of water in which they are 
washed. The oatmeal should be tied 
in a small bag of silk cut about an inch 
square. This should be squeezed in the 
water, and may be used more than once. 

—Make tea for an invalid with boil- 
ing milk instead of boiling water. It 
is much nicer and much more digestible 
—if the milk really boils. 

—Almost every lamp needs boiling oc- 
casionally when the light burns dimly, 
and no attention to oil or wick will make 


and even affects designs made in bold 
bright colors. 

When especially fine china is to be 
washed the safest method to prevent 
breaking is to spread a thick, clean cloth 
on the bottom of the pan, so that if by 
accident a dish should drop it will fall 
on a soft pad. 

Do not let a dish stay in hot’ water any 
longer than can be avoided, for it does 
the temper of the clay no good, and the 
grease can be washed off quickly when 
the water is hot, and later the surface 
gets dry with less rubbing if the towel is 
applied as soon as the rinsing water has 
drained off. 

Never attempt to dry a dish with a 
damp towel if the surface is to be rubbed 
shiny, for this can be done successfully 
only with a dry towel. 

As the water begins to cool add more 
hot, so as to keep an even temperature, 
and if specks of grease appear on the 
surface get a fresh panful. 

All dishes should be carefully scraped 
and freed from the remnants of food be- 
fore being washed. If convenient run 
hot water from a faucet over each piece 
before plunging it into the suds. 

In arranging the dishes before washing 
put the glasses, cups and saucers and 
silverware where they will be washed 
before the heavy grease pieces.—Boston 
“Advertiser.” 


New Way About Cooking Apples 

The best apple sauce may be made by 
being a trifle careful of a few essentials. 
Slow cooking is a common fault. Choose 
good, sour or subacid apples. Large 
ones are really cheaper than small ones, 
for the cores and skins constitute so 

















Here is a photograph of a group of White Lilacs. This is one of the oldest and still more popular 
flowering shrubs ; how many thousands of farmers’ homes have been enlivened by bushes of the lilac. It 
is a hardy shrub enduring possibly for a hundred years, continuing each season to unfold its beautiful and 
fragrant blossoms. 





any difference. Take the lamp apart, 
remove the wick, and then boil both 
burner and wick in hot water in which 
has been thrown some washing soda. 
When every part has been thoroughly 
cleaned, and as thoroughly dried, put 
in the wick, trim it, fill the lamp with 
oil and the light will be brilliant. 

—To clean linoleam without washing, 
remove all the dust, then take a bit of 
flannel sprinkled with parafine, and rub 
the linoleum. It will not only make it 
appear like new, but will preserve it. 

—Inkstains can be taken out of linen 
by thoroughly rubbing parafine on the 
stains, letting it soak all night. Then 
wash in the ordinary way. Afterwards 
apply soap to the spots and boil for 
twenty minutes, 

—An eminent doctor recommends the 
following as a cure for sore feet: Alum, 
three ounces; tannin, one ounce; brown 
vinegar, one pint; rosewater, half a pint; 
mix and apply a little as a lotion after 
washing the feet. 

—To clean dish covers, rub with sweet 
oil, and then with finely powdered whit- 
ing. Polish them with soft cloths—rags 
will do, but, of course, they must be 
clean. 

—Good powder is harmless. Antisep- 
tics and good things can be put in pow- 
der form. Just because it is powder 
is no reason that it is injurious. 


Washing Dishes. 

Prepare the wash water by running hot 
water of the desired temperature into a 
clean pan, filling it almost to the top. 
Then make a frothy suds of a good qual- 
ity of white soap. 

Do not use strong laundry kinds, and 
never make the mistake of rubbing the 
soap directly on a dish to remove a spot 
of dirt or grease, for such treatment is 
injurious to dishes ornamented with gilt 





large a part, and often the flavor of 
small, second-grade fruit is not as fine. 

Cook them in a porcelain-lined kettle 
or granite-wear saucepan. Cover it tight- 
iy to keep in all the steam. A little water 
should be put in at the beginning—just 
to start the steam. Let the apples fairly 
fly to pieces over quick heat. Do not 
uncover and stir them; this causes them 
to lose flavor. Scatter the sugar over the 
apple sauce in layers as you turn it out 
into a dish. Beat the apples smooth if 
any lumps remain. 

Codded apples are made by steaming 
or parboiling sweet apples that have been 
cored and then simmering them in a syr- 
up made from sugar and water, or the 
water the apples are boiled in. This 
syrup must have sliced lemon in it. Do 
not let the apples break to pieces. Sweet 
apples are chosen because they hold 
their shape better than sour ones. When 
thoroughly done and flavored through 
and through with the rich lemon syrup, 
dish them and pour the syrup over them. 
Boil it down if necessary. This is a de- 
licious way to cook apples. They can be 
cooked in the syrup in a double boiler, 
a few at a time. 

Baked apples may have raisins and 
currants and sugar in the place where 
the core was. Nuts and some sugar may 
also be used for a filling, and nut meats 
that have been chopped, scattered over 
them. 

Quince jam or greengage jam or mar- 
malade is a nice filling for the cores of 
baked apples. If savory apples are desir- 
ed for a vegetable course like stuffed to- 
matoes, instead of a sweet dish, then use 
highly flavored bread crumbs, onion and 
sausage meat and bake thoroughly. 

A change in the way of apple jelly may 
be had by adding rhubarb in the propor 
tion of one goodsized stalk to four pounds 


of cut apples'and a quart of water. Of 4 


course, it goes without saying that both 
rhubarb and apples must be washed and 
cut and the apples cored. After a short 
boiling the apples should be soft. Turn 
the whole into a jelly bag and let all the 
juice run out. Weigh this, and allow 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
every pound of juice. Let the juice boil 
up before the sugar is added. Have the 
sugar hot by being set in the oven. Boil 
until some of it when dropped on a cold 
plate will jelly. Put away in glasses in 
the usual way. Choose sour and not too 
ripe apples, but rather the hard and juicy 
ones. Do not boil the jelly too long after 
the sugar goes in. There should be no 
trouble in making apple jelly. In fact, 
an addition of apple is considered bene- 
ficial to many other fruits, such as peach- 
es and cherries, for it assists them in 
hardening for jel?y or modifies the too 
prenounced flavor of some quinces, 


A Practical Woman’s Way. 

She uses salt to remove the stain made 
on silver by eggs. 

She takes the trouble to examine well 
the canned goods she buys. If the cans 
bulge outward it is a sure sign that they 
have not been properly sealed and that 
the air has got in. 

She washes tablecloths and napkins be- 
fore hemming. Threads for evening 
are then easily drawn and the linen is 
soft and easy to sew. 

She uses kerosene in the water with 
which she washes woodwork and is 
prodigal in the use of ammonia for clean- 
ing the kitchen sink. 

She has a pair of scissors hung on one 
side of the sewing machine and sus- 
pends an open-mouthed bag on the other 
for snippings. 

She provides macaroni and cheese in- 
stead of a meat dish on some of these 
spring days, and uses the meat money 
to’ buy fresh tomatoes or some other 
luxury—to the great delight of the house- 
hold and the good of their stomachs. 


The Ideal Hostess. 


She must make you feel individually 
that you are the favored guest. 

She must make you feel perfectly at 
home. 

She must see everything and yet pos- 
sess the art of seeming to see nothing. 

She must never looked bored. 

She must know how to get congenial 
people together. 

* She must know how to keep conversa- 
tion always going. 

She must know when to ask the am- 
ateur musician to display his or her. tal- 
ents, 

She must never let anyone be slighted 
or overlooked. 

She must be perfectly unselfish about 
her own pleasures. 

She must remember that nothing is so 
tiresome, so surely death to all enjoy- 
ment, as the feeling that one is being 
entertained.—“‘McCall’s Magazine.” 
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It is a great thing when our Gethse- 
mane hours come, when the cup of bit- 
terness is pressed to our lips, and when 
we pray that it may pass away, to feel 
that it is not fate, that it is not neces- 
sity, but divine love for good ends work- 
ing upon us.—E. H. Chapin. 

A perfect faith would lifi us absolutely 
above fear. It is in the cracks, crannies 
and gulfy faults of our belief—the gasps 
that are not faith—that the snow of ap- 
prehension settles and the ice of unkind- 
ness forms.—George MacDonald. 

Action is the word of God; thought 
alone is but his shadow. They who dis- 
join thought and action seek to divide 
duty and deny the eternal unity.—Maa- 
zini. 

“A man rarely thinks seriously on the 
subject of religion until the day the doc- 
tor is sent for in a hurry.” 

Wondrous is the strength of cheerful- 
ness; aithough past calculation, its 
power of endurance. Efforts to be per- 
manently useful must be uniformly joy- 
ous,—a spirit all sunshine, graceful from 
very gladness, beautiful because bright. 
—Carlyle. 





Nothing Better — Because it is 
Best of All. 


For over sixty years Mrs.Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used by mothers for 
their children while teething. Are you dis- 
turbed at night and broken of your rest by 
a sick child suffering and crying with pain 
of Cutting Teeth? If so send at once and 
get a bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 

Its value is 








Syrup” for children ‘l'eething. 
incalculable. It will relieve the poor littie 
sufferer immediately. Depend upon it, 


mothers, there is na mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach and 
Bowels, cures Wind Colic. softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup”’ for chil- 
dren teething is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and 
best female physicians and nurses in_ the 
United States, and is for sale by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 
five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
ire Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 1840-_| 
. ' 
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C. A. Green’s Walks and Talks. 

Honey Bees.—W. H. Mills, of Nebraska, 
writes Green’s Fruit Grower, saying that 
it is the female honey bee which makes 


the honey, and that all others are not 
honey makers. 





Our associate editor, Professor Van 
Deman, is planting cotton in his big 
pecan orchard in Louisana. He has re- 
cently done a big lot of grafting on pecan 
trees. He reports that peaches in Louisi- 
ana are now, April Ist, as large as mar- 
rowfat peas. 





The Man Who Lives on the Sun. 

The point of view is everything. Thus 
when we stand upon the earth and view 
the things of earth we are apt to mag- 
nify them. But the man who is perched 
upon the sun 95,000,060 miles away from 
the earth has a new view point of the 
earth and of man. 

Since the heat of the sun is 87 times 
as great as that of molten steel our man 
on the sun can remain there only in 
imagination, but we will imagine him 
seated in as shady and comfortable a 
place as possible, looking out upon space 
with searching eye. I will assume that 
he can see all of the planets, Mercury, 
which is nearest; then Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Nep- 
tune. 

From this man’s seat upon the sun it 
is not probable that he can see the 
earth 95,000,000 of miles away, but we 
will imagine that he can see the earth, 
represented as simply a black spot like 
a fiy speck, revolving in space like a 
soap bubble resting upon nothing. 

Our man in the sun having no definite 
knowledge of what occurs on the earth 
might be tempted to speculate about the 
earth and its peculiarities. He could not 
know that the largest portion of the 
earth’s surface is covered by water, that 
there are great mountains, rivers and 
lakes, and he would Mave no suspicion 
that the earth was inhabited. He might 
be able to see that the other planets re- 
volving around the sun with tne earth 
were much larger and of more import- 
ance apparently than the earth, and 
it is in fact, when -ve consicer the uni- 
verse, the millions of suns even greater 
than our sun, each with its planetary 
system, he might be tempted to consid- 
er the earth a very small affair, which 
it is in fact, when we consider the uni- 
verse at large. 

But if this man upon the sun had any 
knowledge that the earth was inhabited 
he would be apt to consider the inhabit- 
ants of such a speck of but little impor- 
tance. Should he be told that these in- 
habitants of the earth consider their lit- 
tle speck of a planet the only portion of 
God’s great universe which is or was 
ever inhabited; should he be told that 
these men of the earth had the idea that 
all the universe was created simply to 
add light, beauty, pleasure and comfort 
to the creatures of the earth, he would 
be inclined to laugh a laugh of scorn. 








Roosevelt’s Attack on the Trusts.— Remember, 
that we don’t complain of the big pigs because they 
are themselves big and fat, but because they some- 
times make others small and thin.—From Indianap- 
olis News. 





What Our Editor Saw at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








On arriving at this most attractive of 
all American cities I found at my hotel 
the above card from Senator Depew ad- 
mitting me to the Senate, also cards from 
Congressman J. Breck Perkins admitting 
me to the House of Representatives. 

Myself and wife were fortunate in be- 
ing present at a session in the lower 
house when the subject of ship subsidy 
was being ably discussed, and in the sen- 
ate chamber when Senator Allison, of 
Iowa, was discussing the subject of dis- 
tillation of alcohol by farmers. 

During the Civil war I was located at 
Washington for some time, and knew 
the city well in those days, but now I find 
anew Washington standing on the place 
of the old city. Washington seems to be 
at least twenty times as large as it was 
during the war. Its streets are well 
paved and the buildings are of remarka- 
ble beauty. 

Washington is a city of resiaences and 
stores and not a manufacturing city, 
thus it ‘differs from most other cities. 
The government buildings rise on every 
side in lines of great beauty. The size 
of the buildings is so colossal we often 
wonder what use can be made of them, 
or who fills all the numerous offices; 
some of them would seem to cover many 
acres of ground. 

The buildings occupied by the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington have 
heretofore been insignificant and un- 
worthy of the great industries which 
they represented. Secretary Wilson 
has very shrewdly managed to have 
foundations started and _ the first 
story erected for a building which will 
adequately represent American agricul- 
ture. This building will be of the same 
character as the other large government 
buildings and will be an ornament to the 
Show city, Washington. 

I called upon Colonel G. B. Brackett, 
U. S. Pomologist. I had some trouble 
in finding him since the various depart- 
ments of agricultural divisions are wide- 
ly separated on different streets. The 
lady in charge of Colonel Brackett’s 
office was there when our assistant edi- 
tor, Professor H. E. Van Deman was 
United States Pomologist, and she re- 
membered my having Called several years 
ago. Colonel Brackett was busily en- 
gaged in another part of the building, 
but he left his work to greet me 
warmly. 

It is a great pleasure to meet so genial 
a person as Colonel Brackett. He had 
kind and encouraging words to say about 
Green’s Fruit Grower. I said to him 
that I knew how valuable his time was, 
thus after briefly outlining my mission 
to his office, I withdrew leaving him to 
continue his useful work. He is in 
sympathy with everything that pertains 
to the advancement of fruit growing in 
this country. Those of our readers who 
desire exact and accurate knowledge in 
regard to diseases and insects which 
prey upon the orchards, vineyards and 
berry fields who have experiment stations 
in their own _ states should write 
for advice to these experiment stations. 
But where they have no such station 
or the addresses of experiment stations 
are not known they should write to the 
Pomology Department, Washington, D. 
C. 

There is no city in this country so 
largely visited by tourists as Washing- 
ton. There are other reasons why a visit 
to this beautiful city can be made more 
than ordinarily attractive and helpful 
Here are located many of the finest 
buildings in the world. The houses of’ 
congress are features of great interest 
When the members are in session. The 
Smithsonian institute and the National 
museum are filled with curiosities and 
specimens helpful to the scientists from 
almost every department of human life 
and industry. Scholarly men can study 





these museums years without exhausting 
their contents, and yet I was told by one 
of the assistants that there was held in 
storage more curiosities or rare speci- 
mens than were at present on exhibi- 
bition in this vast building covering acres 
of floorage. I visited these museums six 
times during my stay. It is hard work 
standing or walking about in these build- 
ings, and the atmosphere is almost 
stifling. I pity people who are obliged 
to spend days, months and years in such 
ill-smelling atmosphere; this defect can- 
not be remedied, since it is caused large- 
ly by the antiseptics and poisons used in 
dissecting stuffed birds, animals, fish, 
etc. 

In this great museum everything is 
classified. One room is devoted to pre- 
historic animals that lived on the earth 
before the advent of man, whose bones 
are now being discovered in Montana and 
various other parts of. the country, 
and are being reconstructed and placed 
on exhibition. This was indeed a strange 
world millions of years ago when the 
present flowers, shrubs and trees were 
unknown, but another class grew and 
perished quickly forming the coal beds 
of the present day. Then there roved 
over the land and swam through the seas 
great animals and fishes unseen to-day. 
These monstrous creatures had no one to 
make them afraid except beastly foes, 
for man did not then exist to kill or 
ensnare them. 

There is a department devoted to medi- 
cine, and to the history of medicine, 
showing remedies used in prehistoric 
days consisting of serpents’ teeth, frogs’ 
legs or skins of reptiles, and this history 
is continued down through the various 
ages to the present enlightened times. 
You will find in one case the food ra- 
tions which a normal man should con- 
sume in a day. You will see here the 
amount of bread, the amount of pota- 
toes, of meat, of milk, of water, etc., 





which should be man’s daily diet in or- 
der to keep him in full health. You will | 
be surprised at the large glass jar of} 
water which man should drink in one 
day in order to enjoy good health. I 
should judge that this can would hold 
about two quarts of water, yet how 
many people are there who drink as 
much water as this? It is the opinion 
of competent physicians that not one 
person in a thousand drinks enough water 
to eliminate the waste from the system 
and keep the body in health and full of 





vigor. Most people do their drinking at 
meal time, but cold water should be 
drunk in the morning before breakfast 
or between meals or just before retiring. 

There is a department of Comparative 
Anatomy containing the skeletons of men 
and the var:ous animals of the earth so 
arranged that we can compare one with | 
another. For instance, the skeleton of 
man is placed along side of the ape, the 
you have to undergo an operation. Here 
are automatons. showing the construction 
of the various organs of man which is 
very helpful. Here you can see the ap- 
pendix fully exposed in its natural con- 
dition so that you will have.an idea what 
the surgical operation will be in case 
you have to underg> an operacion. Here 
is the human ear, eye and other organs 
separately illustrated by actual forms so 
that you may have knowledge of their 
construction. 

The department of geology interested 
me greatly. Shakespeare has told us 
that there are sermons in stones; which 
is very true. The products of the earth 
are indeed marvelous and among these 
productions must be considered the 
stones and minerals. We fruit growers 
and farmers are apt to consider the 
earth as productive principally of fruits 
and grains, but for a moment think of 
the other products such as gold, silver, 
lead, copper, iron, tin, mercury, sulphur, 
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Oriental Gem of 
THE FAR EAST 


Beautiful, Hardy, En- 
trancingly Fragrant. 


Grows in Shade or Sun 
— Wet or Dry. 


No Insect Ever Troubles 
—No Winter Harms. 


Once Planted they will 
Grow a Lifetime. 


Will Grow 30 Feet in a 
Single Season. 


When First Introduced 
Sold for $10 Each. 


The Cinnamon Vine 
from the Oriental land, is 
one of the most beautiful 
of climbers. No home is 
complete without them. 
They will surround your * 
windows, porch and ‘trel- Beautiful Leaves 
lises with a profusion of Dainty Flowers 
vines and sweet scented Exquisite Perfume 
flowers. Nothing like Handsome Foliage 
them in the world. No Oriental Luxury 
words can describe their 
exquisite perfume. Nooneshould miss planting 
these charming vines, 


It Pays to Make Home Beautiful 


Vick’s Magazine, bright, lively and up-to-date. 
represents the progress of more than a quarter of 
acentury. Our Departments are of special interest 
to every home, notice them : Among Our Flowers, 
Lace and Needlework, Fashions, Poultry, Garden. 
No less important is our Question Department 
which is open to all readers. Vick’s Magazine is 
strictly seasonable in regard to all matters of flow- 
ers and tells you how to care for your plants dur- 
ing each and every month of the year. That’s 
why Vick’s is popular. 

Fiction forms an important feature of Vick’s' 
Magazine, and all the stories are full of stirring 
human interest and after you read them you ob- 
tain a pleasanter view of life. You are neither too 

young nor too old to enjoy our journal as “Vick’s 
agazine is just for you.” 


Send us only 25 cts 

ur er for a6 months’ trial 

a subscription to 

Vick’s Magazine and we will send you 

Six Strong Tubers safely boxed to 

our address, absolutely FREE and 

OSTPAID. e arrival and satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Plant any time up to 

July 10th, Full directions for planting, 
etc., accompany the tubers, 


—- FILL OUT THE FOLLOWING BLANK-------- 


VICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 108 VICK BLOCK, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Enclosed find 25 cents for which please send me 
Vick’s Magazine for six months and six Cinna- 
mon Vines, as advertised. 
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halite or salt. Then we have the non- 
metalic minerals, such as mica, asbestos, 
petroleum, magnese, aluminum, zinc, 
mineral waters, nickel, cobalt, mortars 
and cements; phosphite, peat, lignits, coal 
and graphite. You will find all of. these 
classified in one department of this mu- 


seum with hundreds of specimens 
of each, possibly thousands. There 
are. parts of the museum de- 


voted. to illustrating the various 
races of the earth showing their 
methods of dress, their houses, their 
implements, and wax figures showing 
how the different races look, their size, 
ete. Vast places are devoted to wild 
animals, the largest of which is the 
whale (which is not a fish), then the 
elephant, the moose, giraffe, buffalo, lion, 
tiger, bear, wolf, fox, porcupine, squirrel, 
rats, mice and many hundred of others 
which I have not time to enumerate. 

I have been through the British 
Museum, which is considered the largest 
and most complete in the world, but I 
cannot say that it interested me more 
than the National Museum at Washing- 
ton. 

Those who love fine paintings should 
visit the Corcoran Art gallery, as_ this 
alone will pay you for visiting Wash- 
ington. 





Home Training. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. John Upton. 


Our earliest recollections are associat- 
ed with the home. There we learn our 
first lessons. One author has said, “The 
mother’s heart is the child’s first school- 
room.” To the mother then belongs the 
privilege of sowing seed which will bear 
fruit.of useful and honored lives. As the 
mother seeks to instruct her children she, 
herself grows in wisdom and usefulness. 

Does not a great responsibility rest 
with the parents? Should they not use 
caution in all.the:r actions, manners and 
modes of speech? Your child will daily 
reflect the sunshine from your life or 
whatever influence you may exercise. 
Your children will form evil thoughts if 
they hear you condemn ycur neighbor. 
In the home circle let courtesy prevail or 
your children will form the habit in 
early youth of being rude to those around 
them. 

The development of the powers of the 
mind are the result of the _ teacher’s 
work; but moral training -lies with the 
mother. and begins in infancy. The 
mother will create habits that will last 
a life time. They sink deep in the heart 
and influence the whole life for good or 
evil. When a parent receives attention 
from the child why not thank them and 
show courtesy in the home as well as in 
company? A parent does wrong to hu- 
miliate a child before strangers. It not 
only causes suffering but tends to hard- 
en the l1.ttle hearts. Children have a 
right to be joyous in the presence of 
others, which does not mean boisterous. 

The child should be taught some use- 
ful work, for it is only too true that, 
“Satan finds some work for idle hands 
to do,” and the parent who trains the 
child for some special purpose has con- 
tributed a useful citizen to society. 

Teach your child to be unselfish, and 
remember children are men and women 
in the embryo state and our every act 
toward them leaves an impression. 

When you have once commanded never 
allow it to go unheeded; and when you 
make a promise hold yourself responsi- 
ble until it is fulfilled. 

Let your conduct in home and com- 
pany be such as will cause your chil- 
dren in later years to think of you with 
reverence and thanksgiving. 





WRITE YOUR PERSONAL EXPERI- 
ENCE FOR PUBLICATION IN 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


I want the personal experience of men 
and women in their daily work in the 
berry field, vineyard, orchard, kitchen, 
and general household. You can do 
much good by giving readers the benefit 
of your experience, P 

Do not send us stories or poetry, un- 
less that which you write is in some way 
connected with orcharding or fruit 
growing. Send us something of prac- 
tical value, something which will inspire 
others to follow your example. The aim 
of my life is to make Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er a great help to a large number of 
people in their daily life. The articles 
need not be long in order to be valuable. 
Sometimes a very brief letter wil» be 
worth more to the publisher than a let- 
ter of great length. Send photographs. 


0 





I enclose $1 for Green’s Fruit Grower 
and Green’s book. I am very fond of 
the Fruit Grower, and find it very useful, 
It is full of good things, which are not 
only interesting but helpful to any one 
that lives upon a farm. I am only a 


farmer’s wife, but I know a good thing 
when I see it.—Mrs. J. R. Mansfield, N. 
bs 


Birdie. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, by B. 
F. M. Sours. 


Birdie! birdie! are you here? 
Where were you the last half year? 
In_ the south lands, *mongst the forests, 
Where the mocking-birds were singing; 
In the southlands, ’mongst the thickets— 
There your merry songs were ringing. 
Birdie, O so far awa 
How I knew you could not stay! 


Birdie—birdie—you are here! 
Gladden now another year. 
*Mongst our friends and sweet wild-roses, 
Where the bum-bee builds his castle 
In_a tree—but never mind him,— 
Orioles, ’mongst corn a ’tassel,— 
Birdie sing to me again; 
‘Cheer the summer haunts of men, 


Birdie, birdie—fly away! 
Come again some other day! 
Where the poplar bells are ringing, 
Singing all the country over, 

Let us hear you singing, singing, 
O’er the harvests and the clover— 
Ever singing thanks and love, 

In the ears of God above. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


’ Potency of Pollen. 


It is very late in the day for any one 
to argue against the potency of pollen 
in originating new fruits and flowers; 
the mighty list gained by natural and 
artificial hybridization is too long. The 
operation of pollen is not a ‘“‘theory;” 
it is a series of solid facts demonstrated 
a thousand times. ‘Next we shall hear 





of a curious “theory” that the sun ap-| 


pears in the east and sets in the west. 
Pollen is the male principle and is es- 
sential to the life of every seed in the 
world. Brought by an insect or the wind 
into close contact with the female organs 
the pollen puts forth slender tubes, so 
slender, in fact, that they can run right 
through the substance of stigma and 
style until reaching the sac, which is 
the young seed the fluid in the tubes 
is discharged into. This embyro thus 
fertilized becomes a ripe seed and if the 
flower was fertilized by its own pollen 
or by that of the same variety, the seed 
may produce a plant similar to its par- 
ent, but the pollen of another sort if 
within the limits in which sexual rela- 
tions are possible, may give rise to a new 
creation never seen before to be the par- 
ent, perhaps, of still different kinds, for 
the more variation there is the more 
there may be. Every plant (except for 
the rare happening of bud variation), 
carefully bears its own leaves, flowers 
and fruits to the end of its life: the new 
pollen formed into the seeds goes no 
further, and the apple or squash being 
really an enlarged calyx, is of the form, 
color, size, flavor, etc., decreed by the 
plant which bears it. Soon the ripe seed 
severs its connection with the parent and 
strikes out for -itself, bearing such fruit 
as its hybrid nature calls for, and so on. 

It is true that every tree in an orchard 
bears its own fruit and no other. and 
this will be rigidly enforced no matter 
how near they are to each other. Set 
two trees side by side so their roots 
may form one mass, and will they not 
inoculate the soil for each other and mix 
the fruit if this theory is sound? Or 
set a bud of another sort on a well es- 
tablished tree, has not that bud to meet, 
not only the emanations from the root, 
but the influence of the whole tree it 
is worked upon? Yet when did such 
buds, small-and feeble as they are at. 
first, ever fail to prodtice their own fruit 
and no other? The nurseryman the 
year round and the world over bets his 
whole fortune that his King and Bald- 
win buds will produce King and Baldwin 
apples. He never has failed to win in a 
single case, and is never going to fail. 
Such testimony as this settles the mat- 
ter. 





Fertilizer from Natural Gas.—It has 
been discovered in the chemistry depart- 
ment of the University of Kansas that 
the 85 per cent. of nitrogen in the nat- 
ural gas that flows in abundance from 
certain districts may be converted into 
a fertilizer of such great strength that 
it will almost double the crop produc- 
tion from soil with which it has been 
mixed, and that this fertilizer may be 
manufactured at so low a price that any 
farmer can afford to use it. Practical 
tests of the new product have been made 
and scientific agriculturists declare it 
to be the most effective land fertilizer 
so far discovered. The discovery was 
made by Robert Kennedy Duncan, pro- 
fessor of industrial chemistry in the 
Kansas City University—Kansas City 





A Shady Transaction 


If anybody sold you some lumber and if upon careful examination you 
discovered that it was really not solid timber but merely short pieces 
spliced together you would call it a shady transaction. That is about the 
kind of a proposition you are up against when you buy cut stay fence. 


It’s really not a first-class, full strength product. About half of its 
strength is wasted—sacrificed to convenience and speed in manufacture. 
Our stay wire is NEVER cut. It runs continuously up a1.d down across the 
fence for many rods without an end, thus preserving and utilizing ALL the 
strength and service there is in the wire. 

30 Days Approval. Let us prove to you that Advance Fence 
is the best made fence on earth. We offer to ship you all you need on 30 
days approval. We want you to examine it carefully and compare its 
construction with other fences. You may stretch up a part or all of it 
and turn your stock against it. In fact give itany kind of atest you wish. 

Then we will let you be the judge—absolutely. If you do not like it 
send it back and it won’t cost you a cent as we will pay freight both 
ways and refund to you every cent you paid. We know that Advance 
Fence will please you or we would not dare make this liberal offer. 


We Prepay Freight and guarantee safe delivery of shipment. 
You take no risk whatever. Write for our Free Fence Book and Prices. 


Advance 
Fence Co., 


68 Old St, Peoria, Il. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


1 “SPLIT HICKORY 
BUGGY BOOK 


I want to send you this Big Book, postpaid. because AY , 
I want you to know about SPLIT HICKORY (—3™ 
VEHICLES—the vehicles that are Ge: 


Sold on 30 Days’ Free Trial 
And Guaranteed 2 Years 


I make all my Buggies to order—sell them Direct-from- 
Factory-to-User—thus saving you at least 30 to 50 per cent. 

lickory Vehicles now in use all 
Big, Handsome Ca 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 


By Sending Your Subscription Through 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


By special arrangement we are enabled to offer yearly subscriptions to the following publications, 
together with a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower, at reduced prices for the combination. The 
— are net, and no premiums are given. Each order must include one subscription to Green’s Fruit 

rower. 

Where more than one of the papers is wanted, a deduction of 35 cents from the clubbing price will 
be allowed for each additional publication desired, thus giving but one subscription to Green’s Fruit 


Pie OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


REMEMBER that the left hand column gives the regular price for both papers while the right 
hand column gives our special price for both. 
























Journal. 

If I had John D. Rockefellcr’s money, | 
I would subscribe for Green’s - Fruit 
Grower, and a few other good papers. 
I would keep the balance and build a 
railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific | 
ocean. This would employ thousands | 
of men. Labor is the best gift you can | 
endow a man with.—J. T. Workman. 

Man’s conscience is a generous teacher 
who lectures him without giving him 
away. 
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Spring. 


Spring is coming! Spring is here! 
All ye ducks and geese, draw near! 
See, the snows are melting, going, 
And the little streams are flowing; 
Buds are swelling, birds are singing, 
Odors sweet the wind is bringing; 
Little boys and girls are straying, 
Or in sunny places playing, 
Seeking buttercups and clover, 
While their hearts with joy run over. 
But—what duck can’t see it plainly? 
Spring for us is given, mainly; 
Good soft mud and running water. 
Now we shall not lack—not lack! 
Quack, quack! Quack, quack, quack! 

—Farm Journal. 


A Plea for Our Birds. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Thoughtless boys and idie sportsmen 
love to go hunting through fields to kill 
and cripple the useful birds that are 
grown and fed by the busy farmer. 
Killing useful birds is a mistake. They 
should be protected by the laws of our 
land. I'am sorry that so many seem 
to think it something to be proud of to 
kill and cripple the useful birds. My 
young friends, think of the cruelty of 
leaving those that are wounded to starve 
and die, unable to get food or water. 
Think, too, of the suffering and distress 
caused by killing a mother-bird, rob- 
bing nests, and leaving youug ones to 
starve. Are such acts of cruelty any- 
thing to be proud of? Are you not con- 
demned by your conscience and your 
Creator, who made the birds as well as 
ourselves, to possess the land over us, 
to greet the world and cheer sad souls? 
Think my young friends, when you are 
about to shoot for mere sport, the little 
birds that have done you no harm, and 
have blessed and cheered you with their 
song, how heartless and cruel it is. It 
seems to me, of all inferior animals, 
the birds were made the most cheerful, 
and God was kind in making them such 
constant associates of the human family. 
It is an evident fact that birds are in- 
dispensable to the successful fruit grow- 
er and farmer. If farmers knew the 
real value of birds and toads as insect 
destroyers, they would protect them on 
their premises. But I don’t claim that 
all birds are useful. The English spar- 
will not feed on injurious insects. 





TOW 
They take our fruits and grain and 
leave the insects. Science has never 


been able to prove the sparrows of any 
value. Of course, ‘hey do some good, 
but not enough to balance the harm, so 
treat them as foes and don’t spare their 
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lives. I will also admit that some use- 
ful birds eat and destroy some fruit and 
grain, but not enough to offset the in- 
sects they eat. I am willing to give them 
what fruit they eat especially mulberries 
which can be easily raised, for the insects 
they destroy. Slay the rabbits also as 
they destroy our fruit trees. The farm- 
er who owns the land is by rights en- 
titled to determine which to destroy on 
his premises. Birds soon learn who 
their friends are. A few years since 
I plowed in my orchard. First the 
birds were shy of me but in a few days 
they would come within a few feet of 
me. 

It is said St. Valentine’s day, February 
14th, is set for making love, as the birds 
mate on that day for that year, and in 
that union we hear of no untrue love or 
divorce. 

Allow me to advise our daughters to 
avoid young men who wilfully kill useful 
and harmless birds; such are apt to make 
heartless husbands. It may also be 
said that young men do not select women 
who for vanity, wear as ornaments, the 
stuffed remains of birds upon their hats 
by tens of thousands. A maid who 
faints at the sight of blood and dares 
not kill a mouse or face a toad, will w2ar 
on her hat the mangled forms of half 
a dozen birds. I surely do not object 
to the imitation of feathers to wear on 
hats, I believe the tender sex could 
they see the cruelty inflicted on thou- 
sands of birds by having their feathers 
taken from them while alive, (as feath- 
ers taken from birds while alive are 
more beautiful), they would shudder at 
the act. Mothers, allow me to ask you 
to impress upon your children to love 
and be kind to God’s creatures. Let 
each good thought be fitly spoken, where- 
with to subdue crime and _ cruelty.— 
Jacob Faith. 





Camera’s Help. 


The miscroscope opens up a new world 
by enormously magnifying objects which 
are too small to be perceived by ‘the 
naked eye. But we cannot all own mi- 
croscopes. _ The great majority of us 
have never even looked through the 
lenses of a really powerful one. 

This is where the camera comes to our 
aid. With lightning grip it can seize 
these marvels of minute life at the rate 
of seventy a second, and make perma- 
nent records of them. These can be 
magnified and thrown upon a screen by 
means of the cinematograph, and so ex- 
hibited to hundreds of persons at one 
time. 

The possibilities opened up by this 
combination of miscroscope and camera 
|; are endless. You are enabled tod watch 
| the blood circulating in the foot of a 
frog. It rushes through the semi-trans- 
parent veins like a mill-stream. Even 
the sap moving slowly through the veins 
of a leaf can be pictured as it moves 
Cheese mites appear as large, grey 
crabs wandering up and down in search 
of tit-bits; a drop of water is full of 
dark-colored balls, which grow and 
burst and fling out scores of tiny globes, 
which in their turn expand and fling 
out other offspring. The whole drop 
teems with life. 

All these miracles have hitherto needed 
a costly microscope to examine, and the 
effort of long watching through the eye- 
piece is a severe one. Now the eye of 
the camera does all the intermediate 
work. A whole class or a whole theater 
full of people can watch simultaneously 
and in comfort. 

An automatic camera has been de- 











WHILE THEY LAST 


we will be glad to forward “% without cost, 
a copy of the 


SPECIAL 
“Jamestown Exposition ”’ 
Number of 


“Seaboard 
Magazine” 


Handsomely illustrated,—containing a detailed de- 
scription of the various features of the Exposition, as 
well as many interesting articles devoted to the agri- 
cultural and industrial development of the South and 
the territory reached by the SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY. 

WE MAKE NO CHARGE FOR OUR 
MAGAZINE, but take pleasure in sending same 
upon request, in order that you may know of the 
many excellent advantages and possibilities existing 
in our mild climate and become acquainted with the 
profits others are realizing daily along our line. 

The SEABOARD traverses six southern states 
and is in position to offer a variety of opportunities 
not surpassed anywhere. The magazine will interest 
and assist you. 

The demand for this special edition is great, and 
you should, therefore, send to-day before the supply 


is exhausted, 
J. W. WHITE, 

General Industrial Agent, 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Dept. K 























signed which can be set to take a series 
of photographs at desired intervals. The 
growth of a plant can be photographed 
at intervals of, say, five minutes, and 
these photographs, projected upon a 
screen, give a faithful record of the 
period of growth, showing exactly at 
what hours and) under what conditions 
the plant grows best and fastest. Such 
records have the very greatest value. 
Even disease germs are not too small 
to be caught by the camera. Photo- 
graphs have been obtained of typhoid 
bacilli and every year the camera proves 


! itself of greater value to science. 
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Hardy Phlox.—One of the _ showiest 
and yet decently modest flowers in the 
autumn garden is the hardy verennial 
phlox. It is one of the respectably old- 
fashioned flowers, such as are just now 
quite in the new fashion also, says Coun- 
try Gentleman. Like most of the old- 
new-fashionable plants, too, the peren- 
nial phlox has its plebian and its patri- 
cian varieties. There are those which 
are small in size and of crude or gaudy 
and unpleasing colors, and then there 
are those of queenly bearing, with the 
richest, warmest shades of pink or sal- 
mon. The pure whites are very excellent, 





Rather be a Farmer. 

. HE “Sale; ‘the fruit grower 
of South Connecticut, who is known 
as one of the largest peach growers in 
the world, is perhaps the only man in the 
country who ever “turned down” a un- 
animous election as United States sen- 
ator. Mr. Hale owns something like 350,- 
000 fruit trees in Georgia. It cost him 
last year nearly $160,000 merely to put 
his enormous crop on the market, but 
he is one of the most delightfully un- 
ostentatious men in Connecticut. 

He has always been interested in 
movements for the betterment of his 
town and state. Some few years ago he 
was tendered the election as senator ‘‘on 
a silver platter’ as he aptly put it. When 
waited upon by the legislative commit- 
tee Mr. Hale literally held up his hands. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I don’t want ‘to 
be elected to your august senate. Really, 
I don’t. I’d rather be a farmer. Be- 
sides—there’s more money in it.” And 
Mr. Hale, who has gained considerable 
prominence as a public speaker, says he 
is still ‘close to the _ soil.’’-—Boston 
“Herald.” 


Bone Meal Helped Sandy Soil. 


An interesting experience with sandy 
land is related by Edmund Hursey, in- 
structor in farming at Bussey institute. 
The soil was on top of a fiat knoll, a 
fine sandy loam, but not very much 
subject to drought. It was considered 
only fit for pasture and poor at that. 
In fertilizing it was supposed that pot- 
ash would be chiefly lacking, but tests 
with all kinds of fertilizing material 
indicated that the addition of potash 
was of no special use, while applications 
of phosphate of lime in the shape of 
ground bone supplied just the element 
needed. The test was made with In- 
dian corn, and the fertilizing material 
for most of the crops cost fully as much 
as the crop was worth, the value of the 
experiment being merely to show the 
effect of the different materials on land 
of this character. For growing certain 
garden crops, the phosphate fertilizers 
could have been used very profitably 
Mr. Hursey draws the conclusion that 
farmers should inform themselves by 
actual trial what the soil needs in order 
that crops may be grown to best advan- 
tage. 








Keep an Open Mind.—“With the help 
of Drummond and Kropatkin, and a 
host of recent writers, we have looked 
deeper into the cosmic process and have 
learned that the primal law of the world 
is not the law of strife, but the law of 
love. We have learned that co-opera- 
tion is one of the chief factors in evolu- 
tion. God has so made the world that 
a selfish species must perish. Any flock 
of birds that will not fly together on 
the journey southward shall all lose the 
way. Any flock of sheep that will not 
stand together in the winter storm shall 
all perish separately. Selfishness spells 
extermination, even among the beasts 
and birds. In the great arena of human 
industry, the chief need to-day is to con- 
ceive all honest labor as a form of social 
service, performed under the law of God 
for the benefit of our fellow men. 

“Tt is not essential that all of us should 
interpret truth and duty in precisely the 
same way, but it is essential that we 
should all carry the open mind. The 
great difference among men is not the dif- 
ference between rich and poor, nor be- 
tween the learned and the ignorant. It 
is the difference between men of the 
open mind and men of the closed mind; 
the men for whom all truth and duty 
are fixed, and fossilized, and the men 
who believe that God’s to-morrow is 
greater than His yesterday, and that 
more light is to break out of his word.” 


L. 





Considering the trouble we all take 
about getting well when we are ill, it 
is extraordinary that some of us take 
so little pains to keep well. 

When the warmth of spring approach- 
es the system craves some fresh acid, 
and nothing is more gratefu! than rhu- 
barb. A most satisfactory practice is 
to cover a couple of thrifty stools of 
rhubarb with an old half-barrel inverted 
and pile around it green manure. This 
will force it into quick growth. 

“A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine.’’—‘“‘Bible.”’ 








Yes, it is true. We offer 
Green’s Fruit Grower three 
years for $1.00 and if you 
send in your subscription 
without delay we will send 
og as a gift Green’s book, 

0 Pages, just printed, en- 
title How We Made the 
Old Farm Pay at Fruit Grow- 
ing,’’ with several pages de- 


a 


too. Every garden ought to have its voted to how to propagate all kinds of 


masses of perennial phlox; 


but good fruit, plants, vines and trees, also pages 


taste should be exercised in choosing the devoted to instructions for beginners in 
varieties. 
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‘ormy Fruit 

and Leaf Blight 
prevented; also ene 
and Potato wf 
spraying with taht’ 'e 

uble Acting ‘agg 
Hest hag Outfits. Thous- 
ands in use. Catalogue, 
describing all insects inju- 
rious to fruit, Free, Address 


WM. STAHL, © 
Box 414, Quincy, Ill. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Defender 
Sprayer 


All brass, easiest work. 
ing, most powerful, auto- 
matic mixer, expansion 
valves, double strainer. 
Catalogue of Pumps and 
Treatise on Spraying free. 

‘ AGENTS WANTED. 
J. FP. Gaylord, Box ¢1 Catskill, N. ¥- 


A Power Sprayer 


Alicomplete. Attach hose totank 
and proceed to business, Nothi 

f like it for big spraying opera- 
tions. Ample power. Little cost. 


The Deming Line 


of sprayers includes every- 
thing for tree shrub and 
vine spraying spraying 
poultry quarters, white- 
washing, disinfecting, etc. 
BARREL, BUCKET, KNAP- 
SACK, HARD. Write for 
catalog. 

The Deming Co., 

850 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 

General Agencies in 
Principad Cities 




















-SAN JOSE SCALE- 


and other insects killed by 

9 © CAUSTIC POTASH 
Good’s “Wine Soap No. 3 

A sure insect-killer and fertilizer combined. 

Endorsed b J. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. Con- 
tains no su phur, salt, or mineral oils which 
kill vegetation. Write'to-day. Pocket manual 
showing cause, treatment and cure of trouble- 
some diseases that attack orchards and orna- 
mental trees, free on request. 


JAMES GOOD 








s Original Maker, 953 N. Front 8t., ) Philadelphia. J d 





Bump, that’s a Myers. 
Fists erie 
~ys 
F.E. Myers & 
y ——— Ohio. 


A MAN WITH A PLANT SETTER 


will set, water and 
fertilize 10,000 
plants per day. 
Every plant secure- 
ly set by absorp- 
tion--nature’s own 
way. No blanks— 
no stooping — no 
more lame backs-- 
=| no damage by cut 
worms. 

Don’t wait for 
showers but keep 
the planter going 
every day and by 
using water or 
liquid _ fertilizer 
you will produce 
the best stand of 
plants seen for 
many a day. For 
cabbage, tomatoes, 
tobacco,celery,etc. 











Special price to ‘el 











troduce it, $3.45. 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, fi. ¥. 


TWO | PAINT BOOKS FREE. 








mos al 
d attractive ever offered; one, a text book, “How to 
e other, a 


color house joss Lacquer, 
for refinishing furniture (makes “ articles like new), 
varnishes, stains, enamels, harmonizing 
color selections _, t Sentech low prices. We 
own our own b t factory and sell you direct on 
the basis of = per and — cost one-half what you 
must pay, all others. Our paint is guaranteed 10 years, 
smoothest, cmeut worse. wcovers — the wurtece, 
lasts twice Ou lon AN ers, A you hare in o 
N GET this couch, 
a, Frage of hundreds si 
YOU GAN GET free, accordi 


rofits with our 
customers, all’? pully ex- 
plained 
=> books. Write at 
BUCK & COQ., Chicago. 


SE. and get int books. 
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A Very Old Pear Tree. 
Written for Gyeen’s Fruit Grower 
By Jas. D. Bowman. 

The accompanying photograph repre- 
sents as its title signifies an old pear 
tree, now nearly 87 years old, as this 
photograph was made the past summer. 

The tree is what is known here as 
the common fall pear, ripening the last 
of August or first of September. The 
fruit is sub-acid, with a very agreeable 
flavor of its own, the two greatest draw- 
backs being the rather thick, coarse skin 
arfd the hard, sandy core. However, it 
has many things in its favor, not the 
least of which is the almost certainty 
of a crop and its immunity from blight. 
It is far better flavor than Keiffer. 

This tree stands on a piece of ground 
belonging to a part of the old McElfresh 
estate, about three miles from Fairmont, 
and was set out about 1820, 

It stood near the old McEifresh home, 
since torn away, and Theodore McEl- 
fresh, now seventy years old, says he 
has lain awake many nights when a boy 
and listened to the pears falling on the 
roof of the porch from the: tree that was 
called “the old pear tree’’ fifty odd years 
ago: 

Many times there have been large limbs 
broken from this tree taking perhaps a 
third of the top, but so great was its 
vitality that it soon put out young shoots 
and renewed the branches lost. It is 
as free from blight as an oak or an elm. 

The land has lain unused and grewn 
up for several years, and many large 
sprouts have grown up from the roots. 
The writer dug up several of these and 
set them out, top-grafting them to im- 
proved varieties in hope that they would 
partake to some degree of the healthful- 
ness of the root stock. 

Think. of the generations that have 
eaten fruit from this old patriarch of the 
orchard, of the joys and sorrows it has 
witnessed; of the changes that have tak- 
en place since it began to bear fruit. 
Probably Joshua McElfresh and wife ate 
pears from this tree before the first 
steam railroad was built in this country. 





The Farm Horses in Spring. 


One of the greatest improvements seen 
in the management or care of horses on 
the farm is the practice, which is so 
greatly on the increase, of clipping off 
the heavy coat of hair in the spring, 
says Frank D. Ward, in Batavia 
“Tribune.” This improvement has only 
been made possible for the average 
farmer within the last score of years 
through improvement in machinery made 
for that purpose. I used to clip by hand, 
but it was a tedious job to clip even 
one horse, and to clip all the farm horses 
—well, it didn’t get done; but the flexible 
shaft clipping machines now on the mar- 
ket are so simple in construction, easy 
to operate and perfect in their working 
that there seems to be no reasonable ex- 
cuse for neglecting this very necessary 
item in the care of the farm horses dur- 
ing the heavy work that is required of 
them at this time of the year. Neglect 
of this care must always mean a loss 
to the owner, both in extra expense of 
keep and also in the amount of work the 
teams are able to accomplish and the 
ease with which they may do it. 


The Corsican Strawberry. 

I have been a subscriber to Green’s 
Fruit Grower for many years. One year 
I received as premium a few plants of 
the Corsican strawberry. This is the 
finest strawberry I have ever seen. Last 
year we had 59 quarts of large and beau- 
tiful strawberries from this little bed of 
Corsicans. In my heart I thank Green’s 
Fruit Grower many days for the bless- 
ings which came through this strawberry 
bed.—Mrs. John Troland, Conn. 











An honest death is better than a dis- 
honest life. 


Hale’s Advice to Tree 


Planters. 

My dear Mr. Green—Your letter of the 
20th came while I was away in the rush 
of some outside business. One cold night 
late in January killed all the peach buds 
in Connecticut so we are expecting no 
crop this year. 

In Georgia I have the finest set of fruit 
we have ever had, but just now they 
are suffering from drought down there, 
which I had rather would hit us when 
fruit is being harvested. 

For the past two years we have ,lost 
money on splendid crops of fruit owing 
to heavy rains through the harvest sea- 
son. 

Now as to your request for some sug- 
gestions to your readers as to what 
planters can do to make things live after 
they get them. 

In the first place they want to start 
with a good nurseryman, who has good 
stock and is not too stingy of moss in 
the packing house to protect the trees 
during shipment. 

After receiving the trees he wants to 
look over the roots carefully and prune 
off all broken ends with a good sharp, 
clean cut. 

Then prune the trees themselves about 
fourteen times as much as the average 
planter is inclined to do. Peach trees 
want trimming down to a single stem 
and all other trees want about 90 per 
cent. of the growth on the side branches 
cut back. I am afraid the fumigation of 
trees by nurserymen is weakening their 
vital:ty somewhat, therefore for my own 
planting I dip all trees in a lime and 
sulphur mixture, this not only kills any 
scale that might possibly be there, but 
it is a glorious invigorator, and helps 
stimulate growth. Do not put manure or 
fertilizer in the holes of fruit trees at 
time of planting, but any rich loam that 
is available should be used, and firmed 
tightly about the roots of the newly 
planted trees. 

Be as liberal as you choose with ma- 
nure, but apply fertilizers on the surface 
of the ground, rather than around the 
tree, after planting. 

I think more trees are lost by fertiliz- 
ers used around the roots at time of 
planting, or through lack of pruning, 
than from all other causes combined. 
Yours very truly, J. H. Hale, Connecti- 
cut, 





Fighting Frost on Strawberries 
or Other Fruits. 

In June fruit growers are ever on the 
anxious seat fearing late spring frosts 
which often seriously injure strawberry 
blossoms and blossoms of other fruits. 
If cloudy weather appears the frost is 
generally warded off, and this has led 
fruit growers to make artificial clouds 
by means of smoke. If we could have 
clouds of smoke hovering over our fields’ 
or gardens, though the frost may nip the 
blossoms of our neighbor’s, it will not 
injure ours, There is usually but a 
brief space of time when late spring 
frosts do injury, and that time is usually 
just before dawn, or at the close of 
night, when most of the warmth has 
been exhausted from the soil and before 
the morning sun is up, therefore no fires 
need be lit before two o’clock and usual- 
ly not before three or four, to be con- 
tinued until the sun rises. 

As regards the best way of producing 
smoke, perhaps my readers are not aware 
that some substances will make a ter- 
rible smudge; much skill can be shown 
in selecting the material for burning. 
Many fruit growers preserve the old 
dry brush in piles so that it can be eas- 
ily moved to different parts of the field 
desired to be protected, but these piles 
of brush alone will not make much 
smoke. If you will cover these piles of 
dry brush with wet straw the smoke will 
be multiplied a thousand fold. I once 
saw laborers covering a smouldering fire 
with the green branches of trees, green 
leaves, and with green weeds, and the 
amount of smoke caused was marvelous, 
and it continued for a long time, burn- 
ing but little material. 





The owner of a hillside farm in Penn- 
Sylvania who found his land too rough to 
cultivate at a profit writes that he has 
found a way out by planting fruit trees. 
He thinks the loose stones are no injury 
to the trees, but on the contrary rather 
a benefit, as they serve as a mulch to 
help obtain moisture. He plants his ap- 
ple trees thirty-six feet apart, thirty- 
three trees to the acre, the distance be- 
ing great enough because the trees do 
not grow quite so fast as in tillage land. 
His pear trees he plants forty-eight to 
the acre, thirty feet apart, and his 
peaches nineteen feet apart, 134 to the 
acre, 





Hostetter—‘Do you believe the auto- 
mobile will eventually cause the horse 
to become extinct?” Bigger—“Yes, and 
every other living being.’—Chicago 
“Daily News.” 
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Doing a Week’ sWashus 
In 6 Minutes—Read the Proof 


HIS woman is using a 1900 Gravity Washer. 
All she has to do is keep the washer + 
4 little pee sh starts it one way— a —_ e pal 
rings it back—the washer does the 
Thoclethes stay still—the water rushes sthroagh 
and around them—and the dirt is taken 
In six minutes your tubful of clothes ! is élean. 
This machine will wash anything—from lace 
curtains to caneete, and get them absolutely, 
seasons, specklersly clean. 
here isn’t anything about a 1900 Gravity 
Waker to wear out your clothes. 
You can wash the finest linen, lawn and lace 
without breaking a thread. 
“Tub rips’ and “wash tears” are unknown. 
Your clothes last twice as long. 
You save time—labor—and money. 
You wash quicker—easier—more economically. 
Prove all this at my expense and risk. 
I let_you_use a 1900 Gravity Washer a full 
month FREE. 
Send for my New Washer Bock, 
Read particulars of my offer 
Say you are willingtotest a 1900 Gravity Washer. 
1 will send one to any responsible , freigh 


prepal 
can ship promptly at any time—so you get your 

washer at o 

Take it home and use ita month. Do all your 
washings with i 

And, if you don’ t find the machine all I claim— 
if it doesn’t save you time and work—if it doesn’t 
wash yourclothescleaner and better—don’t keep it. 

I agree to socent your decision without any 
back talk—and I wi 

If you want to keep the washer—as you surel 
will when you see how much time, and work, an 


money it will oe you—you can take plenty of 
time to pay for 
Lao so much . . week—or so much a month—as 
suits you bes 
Pay for the washer as it saves for you 
I make youthis offer because I want you to find 
out for yourself what a 1900 Gravity W: asher will do. 
Iam wilteste trust you, because you can prob- 
ably get trusted at home. And, if your credit is 
n your own town, it is just as good with me. 
It takes a — factory—the largest washer fac- 
tory in the world—to keep up with my orders. 
arasI know, my factory is the onl one ever 
devoted haifa million making was! 
Over half a mil — of my washers a are in use. 
Over half a women can tell 
yen. what m: washers will do. 

But you don’t have to take even their say-so. 
You can test a 1900 Gravity Washer yourself. 
Then you will know a ely. 

today. Tt is FREE. 
address on a post card mailed 
to me at once, gets you my book by return mail. 
You are welcome to the book whether you want 


it to pay a washer now or not. 


3 @ big illustrated book, printed on heavy 
ane a paper, and ant pas pictures showing exactly 
how my 
You will be ve me with this book. It is the 
finest even I have ever pat out. Write me at once. 
Find out just how a 1900 Gravity Washer saves 
your time and sironeth _preseeves your health— 
and protects your ketboo 
rite now—Ad ‘drei E F. Bieber, Manager 
a Washer 625 Henry St.,Binghamton. 
eS... Or if you. live in Canada, write to my 
an Branch, 365 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontarid. 
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MOST pee VEHICLE BOOKS FREE 


iF YOU EXPECT TO BUY A VEHICLE— detdey 

Burrey, P Phaeton, Business Wagon, pean ‘on! 

anystyleharness —write for our 1907 Veh: 
ur low prices will asto’ 


other manufacturer or 
tree Vehit Vehicle ak we show nearly 100 different 
styles of rigs to suit ev 


Tr Wagon, 


ainst the lowest Prices 
dealer. In our 1907 
c $27.25 


ang og Be sure to get this] 2= > 


new Vehicle Book. Just real 
usa letterorapostalcardand § = 

say, “Send me your new Ve- 

hicle Book,” and you will 





FREE 
THESE ARTICLES FREE. IF YOU BUY FROM US. 
axe sane 5.00 in ot our Sa age as —_ 





and as soon as you 


on 
Certificates, you can & man’s or a —— ’s — in- 


free, ony a boy’s suit, — Ly = fine lamp, mantel clock, all entir free; or the 
rris + for 


want 


. —_i hag 1907 ines 


HOEBUCK & 60, GHIGAGO. ILLINOIS 


S, advani 





uch 0} free 
the free Vehicle or ae 
the free Veh 


larger amo ounts. ‘All ully explained 
Catalogue. Write at once; state if you 
Book and get yall 


cle Book £. _-F free harness pr 
—- terms, or 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











Ready for shipment. 
have taken many prizes at the leading shows. 


Now is the time to order. 





Eggs for Hatching. 


We are breeders of superior birds which 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns. 


PRICE OF EGCS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS :—From re breeding 


gras, $1.00 per 13, $7.00 per 100; from our best breeding pens, 


2.00 per 13. 


hile we do not guarantee the fertility of our eggs we are willing to replace all settings from 
which the purchasers receive less than six chicks, at half the price paid. Send for free illustrated 


poultry circular. 


F Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
a SS CA 
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Home Made Canned Goods. 

How many of the readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower buy their canned goods 
from the grocers instead of putting up 
an abundant supply for the winter from 
their orchards and gardens? Have you 
had difficulty in getting your fruit and 
vegetables to keep when put up in the 
old way? If so, discard your old methods 
and study those of the professional 
packer. 

The only outfit required is a solder- 
ing iron, such as the packer uses, the 
tin cans, and a large vessel for cooking. 
This work can be easily done in any 
home, and you will be surprised to find 
how easily it can be accomplished and 
at the success of your work. You may 
then have no fear that your fruits or 
vegetables will not keep, and they will 
be much nicer than those from your 
grocery store.—A Reader. 





Blackberry Experience. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: In the 
spring of 1904 I received plants of the 
King Philip blackberry, a seedling ‘grown 
for home use on account of its extra 
quality. These plants were set in a 
row sixty feet long, in my garden, and 
the whole surface, for a distance of two 
feet on each side of the row, was cov- 
ered with about eight or ten inches of 
straw. There has never been any hoe- 
ing done. Litter of all kinds has been 
deposited there, so that the soil was al- 
ways covered. The plants made a good 
growth the first year, and not a bud was 
killed the following winter. In 1905 a 
heavy crop was produced, and plenty 
of strong canes made for the next year. 
These were nipped off at thirty inches. 
The branches grow four or five feet long, 
and were not stopped until November, 
when they were quite severely pruned. 
Last year the crop was immense, and it 
was the only variety that bore a full 
crop., ‘Seven other kinds in the garden 
were more or less winter killed. The 
fruit of the King Philip is as large and 
as good as the Eldorado. I wrote Mr. 
Powell, asking him to tell me wherein 
it is superior to the Eldorado, and he 
replied that it was much more prolific. 
I had no Eldorado in the same garden, 
and could not compare them. 

I have no interest whatever in the King 
Philip, but from my present knowledge 
I would give it first place among black- 
berries.—M. ‘Crawford. 





From Our Blind Subscriber. 

We are interested in fruit. I am totally 
blind, and 60 years of age. We have 
six children, the oldest a boy 16 years 
old, attending business college. ' The 
youngest a pair of twin boys, aged 3 
years. 

We are making a comfortabie living 
on our twenty acre fruit and poultry 
farm. Although I can not see, I super- 
intend the whole business.—W. J. Brad- 
ford. 





Egg Laying Not All in Breed. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I was 
much interested in your eulogy of the 
S. C. Brown Leghorns; but in tak:ng up 
another farm paper, about the first thing 
I noticed was the quest.on, ‘“‘What is the 
matter w:th my Leghorns? Have they 
gone on a strike?’ The writer went on 
to say that he had a flock of 100 Leghorns 
and was getting.but few eggs. 

Now I do not blame the Leghorns—yet 
I have heard the same complaint from 
others owning them. 

A little incident that came to my no- 
tice a few years since, may explain my 
meaning. 

A family moving into the neighbor- 
hood from a distant state, brought with 
them some thoroughbred White Leg- 
horns. Being thoroughbreds, they be- 
came very popular with many, and their 
eggs were in good demand for “setting.” 

But, time rolled on; meanwhile we 
stuck to our Plymouth Rocks, which had 
never failed to supply us with eggs in 


winter. We believed it good advice to 
follow—‘‘When you get a_ good thing, 
keep it.” 


One day one of the purchasers of the 
White Leghorn eggs was at our house 
when the eggs were gathered and ex- 
pressed much surprise at the quantity 
of eggs brought in, and said: “Our hens 
have not laid an egg this winter.” 

I told her we had sold eggs all winter 
and did every winter. Then, of course, 
ghe became disgusted with her flock of 
Leghorns and was going to get rid of 
them and get Plymouth Rocks. 


The next fall as a neighbor was Sell-. 
ing out, she had a chance to purchase a 
flock of thoroughbred Plymouths, whiclt 
she knew always. laid in winter. But, 
sad to relate, when winter came she was 
again doomed to disappointment, for the 
Plymouths did not furnish her with any 
more eggs than had the Leghorns. 

Now, what was the reason? Nothing 
in the world but the care they received. 
Cold feed, cold water and cold quarters 
are not conducive to egg-production in 
cold weather. 

The best Leghorn or Plymouth -Rock 
ever bred will bring naught but disap- 
pointment under such circumstances. 

We never give a ration of food nor a 
drink of water during cold weather, but 
that is given warm. ‘ 

With such rations, and _ occasional 
treats of meat scraps, vegetables, etc., 
the commonest barnyard fowl that ever 
existed will pay better dividends than 
an ill-cared for thoroughbred. 

I would not have it thought for a min- 
ute, that in Saying this, I am in favor 
of scrub stock. Far from it. I say keep 
thoroughbreds every time; but I also say 
that be they Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks 
or any other breed—the getting of eggs 
in winter will depend on the care they 
receive—rather than on the name they 
bear.—Jennie M. Willson, Michigan. 





Be Kind. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Smith 

Millen could be heard any night or morn- 
ing swearing and cursing as he drove 
his cows into the barn. There was a re- 
vival in the log school house, and Millen 
was converted. The neighbors at once 
noticed a difference. From a rough, 
swearing man, he was changed, by the 
grace of God, into a model citizen. 
_ One night in meeting he arose and 
said: “Friends, you know what a _ bad 
man I have been, but God is helping 
me, and through His grace I am winning 
the fight. Why, even my cows are con- 
verted, for now they go quietly to their 
places in the stable, and don’t push as 
they used to push.” 

The master had become gentle, and 
as a result the cows were soothed. in- 
stead of being pounded and frightened. 
No wonder that they became gentle. 


Thus it always is, if we are kind, those | 


about us will usually feei the same. If 
we are cross we tend to make our com- 
panions cross. Try to cultivate a sunny 
disposition, and see how quickly those 
about you respond. Ask God to help 
you, and you will win.—Nelson A. Jack- 
son, N. Y, 





C. A. Green’s Book: We thank you for 
the little book “How we made the farm 
pay.’ Every family in the land should 
have a copy of this charming book, the 
career of many a young man by reading 
it may be such, that the change would 
be a happy and contented life. Again 
thanking you for your kind favors, which 
we all appreciate, I am your sincerely, 
J. F. Rosenfield, Nebraska. 


Experience of a Canning Factory Man. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Noticing 
your request for a brief article by some 
one with experience as a canning fac- 
tory man, I submit this communication: 

Tomatoes are the principal output of 
our factory, yet we can some apples and 
peaches. The tomatoes are scalded in a 
large vat by steam heat, then peeled by 
hand and placed into the packs which 
puts them into the cans; they then pass 
between two steam pipes, which have 
been perforated and encased, which par- 
tially cooks them, making the fruit too 
hot to bear handling; they are then cap- 
ped and soldered and cooked from twenty 
to thirty minutes, when they are ready 
for the store room. 

in canning apples and peaches we fill 
the cans by hand, and place about twenty 
dozen in a cage, submerging in a large 
steam heated vat. After cooking about 
ten minutes they are taken out and filled 
with syrup, then capped.and the little 
hole in the center is closed by the use of 
tipping iron. The little hole in the center 
is to allow the steam to escape, while the 
large capping iron is soldering on the cap. 
The fruit is then returned to the vat, 
and remains until thoroughly cooked. The 
amount of cooking needed varies accord- 
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NO MORE HUNTING 


Tools are kept in the hollow handle and are ALWAYS READY. TEN TOOLS IN 
ONE, and all much larger than illustrated. All are sent postpaid by mail with’Green’s Fruit 
Grower for a whole year for only 75 cents. Order now before they are gone. 








PREMIUM No. 10 





A SCIENTIFIC MICROSCOPE 


This microscope is especially impbrted from France. As regards power and convenient handli 
good judges pronounce it the best ever introduced for popular use. The cylindrical case is manufee. 
tured from highly polished nickel, while there are two separate lenses—one at each end of the micro- 
scope. The larger glass is a convex ifier, adapted for examining insects, the surface of the skin, 





ing to the kind of fruit and its degree of 
ripeness.—E. S. Chapin, Arkansas. 





I have taken Green’s Fruit Grower 
since 1897. I was first attracted to it by 
receiving a copy from a neighbor. I liked 
your magazine from the start and have 
been a subscriber ever since and prob- 
ably will remain a subscriber as long as 
I live. Green’s Fruit Grower is a most 
excellent publication and very helpful to 
the women as well as the men who work 
in the fields—Mrs. Phoebe Lewis, Ohio, 





Mr. E. N. Jarvis writes Green’s Fruit 
Grower that he has been suffering from 
blood po’soning occurring through a 


the hair, furorany small article. The other lens is exceedingly powerful, and will clearly delineate 
every small object entirely invisible to thenaked eye. Every farmer, family, school and teacher should 
own a microscope. Send us 50c for microscope and subscription to GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER one year. 





PREMIUM NO. 11 





CLEAN CUTTER KNIFE 


_ FOR 60 CENTS. The above knife we have thoroughly tested and found it to be 
reliable and a good clean cutter. We offer to mail it to you as a premium with GREEN’S 


Fruit Grower for one year for 60 cents. 





slight wound. He says that this journal 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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should advise people to cleanse all wounds 
immediately, whether great or small, 
with some antiseptic and keep them pro- 
tected so that they will not become in- 
fested with germs which are apt to be 
floating in the air or attached to various 
objects and especially from germs that 


are in the soil. Tetanus or lockjaw 
germs are often present in the _ soil, 
therefore when a man with a 


sore or cut finger works with his 
hands in the soil or handles anything 
unclean, without protection, he is liable 
to have blood poisoning or lockjaw. 





We have been taking Green’s Fruit 
Grower for many years and have learned 
to think so highly of it we could not pos- 
sibly afford to be without it, therefore 
please find enclosed 50c for renewal with 
premium No. 6, “New Ready Reference 
Book.”—Wm. Leary, Canada. 


What Fruit Pays Best? 


This is a question the pioneer fruit 
grower is most frequently asked and no 
question is more difficult to answer. 

I speak for myself when I say pears 
pay me best, although I grow nearly all 
the fruits grown in the northern states. 
Why do pears pay me best? I have good 
soil suitable to the culture of pears, con- 
venient to market, etc. It will pay to 
grow all fruits if you have climate and 
soil adapted to their several needs and 
a market within reasorable distance, I 
have realized as high as $800 per acre 
for gooseberries, $400 for strawberries, 
ete., etc., hut, of course, you cannot ex- 
pect these returns every year. 

If I were a young man and contem- 
plated engaging in the fruit business I 
would look for soil and a section suit- 
able for apple growing and would plant 
all I could care for. When I left New 
York state forty years ago I heard it 
frequently remarked that apples in a 
few years would be almost a drug on 
the market, while the facts are they 
have advanced in price and are still 
advancing. There have been but two 
years in the past ten tha* a fancy apple 
would not bring $5 per bi: rrel some time 
during the year. Apples were plenty in 
our state this year and yet I could sell 
all the apples in my cellar for $1.25 per 
bushel and they will be worth more later. 

I was awarded the first premium on 
collection of peaches at your State Fair 
at Syracuse, N. Y., last fall—J. N. 
Stearns, Kalamazoo, Mich.- 

What Sergeant Skinner Says,—Mr. 
Skinner when a boy on the farm joined 
the Federal army in the Civil war and 
his body was filled with bullets; he was 
expected to die but disappointed every- 
one by living, even on the wretched 
food and filthy surroundings of Libby 
prison. He says to Green’s Fruit Grower 
that his experience in Libby prison has 
made him sceptical of the germ theory 
of doctors for he knows that he has lived 
in the presence of myriads of germs, 
eating, sleeping and breathing every 
hour amid filth and the germs of dis- 
ease and,yet, though being greatly en- 
feebled by his wounds, he escaped with 
his life. 

All this is true and yet we should not 
doubt the discoveries of scientific men 
who tell us of the dangers of microbes 
and of germs of disease. Sergeant Skin- 
ner must have had a marvelous constitu- 
tion, otherwise he would not have been 
alive to tell his-story of privation and 
suffering. Thousands of his fellows died 
in Libby prison. 


What a Man’s Body Contains. 

A bowlful of sugar. 

Enough salt to provide a dinner party. 

Enough iron to make five carpet tacks. 

Enough gas to fill a gasometer of 3.949 
feet. 

Enough carbon to make 9,360 lead 
pencils. . 

Enough phosphorus 
boxes of ‘matches. 

Enough hydrogen to fill a balloon that 
would lift itself. 

There is enough fat to make frodm four 
to eight pounds of candles. 








to make 6,064 





oO 

Seedless Tomatoes.—The tomato seems 
to be easily improved and changed. How 
gradually it has been increased in size, 
in solidity of flesh and in lessening the 
seeds until at last we have the seed- 
less tomato. The tomato is affected by 
the fertility applied, the character of the 
soil, the cultivation given and _ espe- 
cially by the training it receives. It is 
indeed a wonderful product of the soil. 





This Will Interest Many. 


F, W. Parkhurst, the Boston Publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheum- 
atism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at 704-17 Carney 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., he will direct them 
to a perfect cure. He has nothing to sell 
or give, only tells you how he was cured 
after years of search for relief. Hun- 
dreds have tested it: with success. 








EATON GRAPES RIPENED 
Which preventéd injury from Grape Curculio. 


IN PAPER BAGS 
Notice perfection of fruit. 





A ROBIN. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, by B. 
F. M. Sours. 


O robin! winter time is past, 
And have you come again at last?— 

At last have left the southern clime 
To be with us in summer time. 

We greet thee, robin! joy and cheer 
Are not far off if you are here. 





PEACH. 


The rainbow! floods no more 
Shall break the headlands o’er 
And quench the human race. 
But O! the Heavenly grace 
Of Him who loves the lost, 
Rowing and tempest tost. 
List to the words He said, 
“Tis I, be not afraid!’ 
He bade the tempest cease,— 
His are the words of peace. 
Love gives thee sweet release. 





DAWN. 


Light has broken o’er the hills: 
Night is scattered far away: 
First the glow of morning thrills, 
Then we bask in golden day. 
The blades are wet with drops of dew, 
And glory. fills the sky of blue. 
O! when light breaks from Heaven above, 
The whole wide world is full of love! 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Locked Up Plant Fertility. 


Probably the statement as to the 
amount of fertility which is found in 
ordinary soil, will be a surprise to many 
of our readers. It is probably true only 
of heavy soils which consist of clay or 
clay loam. Much of the light, sandy soil 
of this state does not contain any such 
quantity of the elements of plant food. 
The following item is from the ‘“‘Farmer’s 
Review:”’ 

The problem of rendering his poor soil 
more productive, and his good soil still 
better is one in which every farmer of 
to-day is interested. Of all the “run 
down” or abandoned farms in the Uni- 
ted States there is not one which could 
not be made productive again if proper 
methods of handling the soil were em- 
ployed. 

The failure of land to yield a crop is 
not due in most cases to a lack of plant 
food in the soil. Results of chemical 
analyses show that in average soils 
throughout the country there is in the 
first eight inches enough nitrogen to last 
ninety years, enough phosphoric acid to 
last. 500 years, and enough potash to last 
1,000 years. Why, then, if the soil con- 
tains such stores of plant food, does it 
fail to support crops? Simply because 
these elements are locked up in such 
chemical combination that the plants are 
unable to utilize them. 

The great problem, then of modern 
agriculture is not entirely the conserva- 
tion of plant food in the soil, but, rather, 
the unlocking of the rich stores already 
in the soil, and placing them in a condi- 
tion to be assimilated by plants: This 
unlocking process is carried on naturally 
by the soil micro-organisms, 

Plants from the mightiest forest tree 
to the tiniest blade of grass, consist of 
a complex combination of microscopic 
cells, each cell containing protoplasm. 
This protoplasm is continually changing, 
taking up food which is brought to it 
in the sap, and casting off its waste 
products in much the same manner as 
the protoplasm in the animal body. 

Bacteria are also plants consisting how- 
ever, of but a single cell filled with proto- 
plasm, which, like that of the higher 
plants, is continually active in assimil- 
ating from the surrounding medium the 
food elements necessary for its mainten- 
ance. These myriads of little plants, in- 
visible to the naked eye, in taking their 
food from the chemical compounds of the 
soil, produce in these compounds just 
the changes necessary to render them 








useful to the higher plants in making 
their growth. 

In order that bacterial activity may 
go on with undiminisHed vigor, there are 
certain conditions of the soil which must 
be provided, certain requirements of the 
bacteria which must be complied with, 
namely, temperature, moisture, reaction, 
respiration, and food supply. 


U 





Wire in Cement Posts.—There is 
no patent on putting wire in the 
cement when making cement posts 


as described on page 6, December issue ot 
“Successful Farming.’”’ The object of the 
wire is to strengthen the posts against 
strain and shock, and is employed by 
bridge builders making concrete bridges. 





“How dare you kiss me, sir!” ex- 


claimed the indignant maid. 


The man laughed a little tantalizing 


laugh. 

“Oh, it was hardly a deed of daring,” 
he replied. ‘I don’t believe in the mi- 
ecrobe theory.”’ 


| sponsibility. 
| had rheumatism all your life, or whether 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured by 


New External Remedy 


Which Any Sufferer is Welcome 
to Try Without Cost 


If you have rheumatism we want you to 


| try a pair of our Magic Foot Drafts at our 
|expense. We are having phenomenal suc- 


cess with them on all sorts of cases, after 
doctors had given themup. We’re so sure 


MAGIC 





we can cure you that we take all the re- 
No matter whether you’ve 


this is your first attack, send us your name 
today. We’ll send you a $1.00 Pair of 
Drafts by return mail, prepaid, to try in 
your own home, and we trust you to send 
us one dollar for them after you are sat- 
isfied with the benefit received—not a cent 
until then. We accept your word without 
question. Don’t delay until this offer is 
withdrawn, but send your address today to 
| Magic Foot Draft Co., 579 Oliver Bidg., 
| Jackson, Mich. Our new Illustrated Book 
|on Rheumatism comes free with the trial 
Drafts. Write today. 
™ WE'LL PAY THE FREICHT 

and send 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tireson - $7.75 
With Rubber Tires, @14,20, I mfg. whee!s 3% to4in, 
tread. Top Buggies. $28.75; Harness, $4.90. Wrive for 


catlog. Learn how to buy direct. Repair Wheels, $5.00, 
Wagon Umbrella FREE. W.M. BOOB, Cincianati,O. 











MYERS LOCK 
STITCH AWL 


. robes, comforts or 
» fur coats. 
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EDDYst ONE 


—— 
Simpson-Eddystone 


Shepherd Plaids 


They bring stylish dresses within 
moderate means. 
attractive and durable. 
signs in a new silk finish ; all designs 
in absolutely fadeless color. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone 
Shepherd Plaids 


Three generations of Simpsons aa 
have made Simpson Prints — 


{ 
| PRINTS. the Eddystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 


Exceedingly 
Some de- 




















BEAN CULTURE 


By Glenn C. Sevey, B.S. A practical treatise on the 
production and marketing of beans. It includes the 
manner of growth, soils and fertilizers adapted, best 
varieties, seed selection and breeding, planting, har- 
vesting, insects and fungous pests, composition and 
feeding value; with a special chapter on markets by 
Albert W. Fulton. A practical book for the grower 
and student alike: Illustrated. 144 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Cloth : $o.50 


ee eee Pe ee. 


CELERY CULTURE 


By W. R. Beattie. A practical guide for beginners 
and a standard reference of great interest to persons 
already engaged in celery growing. It contains many 
illustrations giving a clear conception of the practical 
side of celery culture. The work is complete in every 
detail, from sowing a few seeds in a window-box in the 
house for early plants, to the handling and marketing 
of celery in carload lots. Fullyillustrated. 150 pages. 
Mp INCNES..” CHOU. 52. cen ccasececnssscamsens .50 


SQUABS FOR PROFIT 


By Wiiliam E. Rice and William E Cox. This is the 
most complete and exhaustive work of the kind ever 

ublished on squab raising. It is nota book of second- 
food references, but contains the hard earned exper- 
iences of the authors. Every detail of their methods 
of selecting, breeding, feeding, killing and marketing 
squabs is given in plain, simple language, with numer- 
ous illustrations, all taken from the home plant of Mr. 
Rice, in New Jersey. The plans and specifications for 
building, etc., are as complete as an expert architect 
could make them. Illustrated. 150 pages. 5x7 inches. 
EE EE Eee Fae SS $0.50 


REE TO ALL Our Brief 





TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Books which every Farmer and Gardener should own. 


charge to all applying for it. 
Illustrated Catalog, 112 pages, 6x9 inches, thoroughly indexed by Titles and Authors and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the Best Books on Rural and Home Topics, sent 


for six cents in stamps, which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 & 441 Lafayette Street, 


THE BOOK OF ALFALFA 

History, Cultivation and Merits. Its Usesasa Forage 
and Fertilizer. The appearance of the Hon. F. D. 
Coburn’s little book on Alfalfa a few years ago has 
been a profit revelation to thousands of farmers 
throughout the the country and the increasing demand 
for still more information on the subject has induced 
the author to prepare the present volume which is, b 

far, the most authoritative, complete and valuable work 
on this forage crop published anywhere. It is printed 
on fine paper and illustrated with many full-page pho- 
tographs that were taken with the especial view of their 
relation to the’text. 336 pages. 614xg inches. Bound 
in cloth, with gold stamping. It is unquestionably the 
handsomest agricultural reference book that has ever 
been issued. Price, postpaid. ........-.......-- $2.00 

DWARF FRUIT TREES 

By F. A. Waugh. This interesting book describes in 
detail the several varieties of dwarf fruit trees, their 
propagation, planting, pruning, care and general man- 
agement. Where there is a limited amount of ground 
to be devoted to orchard purposes, and where quick 
results are desired, this book will meet with a warm 
welcome. Illustrated. 112 pages. 5x7 inches. 

Ci) .ccmmecmdiblinendesndnbigtenuiinnindnnd $0.50 

TOMATO CULTURE 

By Will W. Tracy. The author has rounded up in this 
book the most complete account of tomato culture in 
all its phases that has ever been gotten together. It is 
no second-hand work of reference, but a complete story 
of the practical experiences of the best posted expert 
on tomatoes in the world. No gardener or farmer can 
afford to be without the book. Whether grown for 
home use or commercial purposes, the reader has here 
suggestions and information nowhere else available. 
Illustrated. 150 pages. 5xz7inches. Cloth..... $0.50 


Descriptive Catalog will be sent free of 
Our New (1907) Large 


New York 
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The Cold Spare Bed. 


When you were a little shaver can you 
recollect the charm 

Of a visit in the winter to your Uncle 
Henry’s farm? 

Of the coasting on the hillside and the 
skating on the creek, 

And the other winter pleasures that came 
crowding fast and thick? 

Then the evenings when the fireplace cast 
its ruddy, cheerful blaze, 

Were one of the pleasant memories of 
those old-fashioned days, 

But the feature of your visit which you 
always used to dread 

Was the hour when you were ushered to 


that 
Cold 
Spare 
Bed! 


—Lost Angeles ‘‘Express. 


Remedies for San Jose Scale. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Doubt- 
less one of the. worst insect pests with 
which the fruit-growers of the United 
States have to contend with is the San 
Jose scale. It is scattered all over the 
eountry, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the Gulf to the northern tier 
of states. This little insect, less than 
one-fourth the size of an ordinary pin- 
head, is causing millions of dollars of 
damage to fruit plantations, and hun- 
dreds of thousands perhaps to a variety 
of ornamental trees and shrubbery. : 

In Rhode Island it is found in every 
section where nursery stock has been 
planted in the last ten or twelve years, 
and where special precautions have not 
been taken to guard against its introduc- 
tion. Many of our people feel that it is 
a great deal worse than the notorious 
gypsy moth, but they should remember 
that we have not yet exeperienced a real 
attack of the moth such as it is capable 
of making, and that this pest is omni- 
verous in its appetite, besides causing a 
great deal of personal discomfort in 
crawling over and into everything, while 
the scale has very few food plants, and 
remains unnoticed, except in so far as 
it destroys the trees. 

The scale is a tremendous factor, and 
it is revolutionizing fruit growing. The 
old-fashioned way of planting orchards 
and expecting them to bear good fruit 
without further care is disappearing. 
Fruit-growing is becoming one of the 
intensive lines of agriculture. The pro- 
fessional fruit-grower with a good up- 
to-date spraying outfit, a knowledge of 
how to spray and of other factors of 
culture and marketing, is going to suc- 
ceed in spite of the scale, and we may 
perhaps be compelled to say, will suc- 
ceed beiter because of the scale. 

There are vast quantities of facts and 
principles yet unlearned or undiscovered 
regarding fruit-growing, and the San 
Jose scale is a force that will compel the 
fruit-grower to learn many of them. The 
small fruit-grower and the householder 
who has only a few trees for his own 
use is the one on whom the struggle 
will bear the hardest, but often he, by 
adopting some of the principles of the 
large grower and substituting perhaps 
dwarf trees for standards, wiil be able to 
succeed, 

The San Jose scale was imported from 
China into the San Jose Valley, Cali- 
fornia, about thirty-five years ago, and 
from there it has been carried all over 
the country almost before its dangerous 
character was realized. Unlike the 
Scurfy gand Oyster-shell scales, which 
have troubled the fruit-growers for a 
century or more, and which lay eggs in 
the fall of the year that hatch at some 
definite time the following summer, the 
San Jose scale lives over winter in the 
larval stage, and after maturing in the 
spring produces young wfiich hatch eggs 
inside the body of the female. This pro- 
eess may go on for five or six weeks be- 
fore the insect dies. The larvae soon set- 
tle down, insert their sucking tube into 
the bark, and, in a few days, secrete a 
waxy covering or scale which protects 
them from injury. The young mature 
in about thirty-five to forty days, and 
then begin to give birth to a new gener- 
ation. 

The oyster-shell and scurfy bark 
scales can be treated with an ordinary 
kerosene emulsion at the time when the 
eggs hatch in early summer, and if 
thoroughly done, every one of the young 
scales will be destroyed. This method 
cannot be used for the San Jose scale. 
Solutions which would destroy the fe- 
male scales would be too strong for the 
foliage of the tree. It is possible to kill 
the young larvae with the same solutions 
as used for other scales, but it is evi- 
dent from the life history already given 
that applications would have to be made 
once or twice a week throughout the 
summer in order to reach all that are 
born before they have time to form the 
protective covering. 

As the insect has few enemies, most 
of the young scale live to mature and re- 
produce, and with the several genera- 
tions which appear during one season, 
it is possible for one female which win- 
ters over to have more than three bil- 
lion descendants at the end of the sea- 





son. This illustrates the force of what 
we wish to impress upon all who ex- 
pect to battle with this insect on fruit 
and ornamental stock, that spraying, as 
ordinarily carried on, is inefficient and 
almost certain to lead to disappointment, 
and the idea that the scale cannot be 
controlled. A very few scales which may 
escape a careless application of the 
spray remedy may have progeny enough 
to lead the fruit grower to think, when 
the fall comes, that the application of 
spray remedies the previous season was 
of absolutely no avail, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he may have killed 95 per 
cent. of those wintering over. 

The precaution is obvious. Every por- 
tion of the tree must be covered with 
the spray to the very tips of the twigs, 
and from all sides. This can only be ac- 
complished with a good spraying outfit. 
The first requisite is a good spray pump 
with which a pressure of 75 to 125 
pounds can be maintained at the nozzle. 
If the Vermorel type of nozzle is used, 
this pressure will produce a fine, mist- 
like spray, which, if intelligently direct- 
ed, will strike and adhere to all parts 
of the tree. As an illustration of the ef- 
ficiency of a misty spray over a coarse 
one, notice how much more thoroughly 
a tree is dampened by a heavy fog than 
by a brisk shower. 


The best remedy to-day is the lime-, 


sulphur wash prepared as follows: Slake 
20 pounds of good stone lime in a small 
quantity of hot water. While the slak- 
ing is in progress, sift into the lime 15 
pounds of flowers of sulphur and mix the 
mass thoroughly. When the ebullition 
has ceased, add 20 to 25 gallons of hot 
water and boil from 40 to 50 minutes. 
Pour through a strainer having 20 to 24 
meshes to the inch into a tank or barrel 
and add water, hot preferably, enough to 
make fifty gallons. The mixture should 
be applied while hot, and if any of it is 


left standing over night, it should be 
heated before being applied. 

Where boiling is impracticable, a good 
spray mixture can be produced without 
it by adding five pounds of caustic pot- 
ash to the lime and sulphur above men- 
tioned When the slaking has ceased. This 
will, of course, make the mixture more 
expensive and it also renders it more 
disagreeable to handle. 

When it is impracticable to make the 
lime-sulphur wash in any of these forms, 
fairly good results can be obtained by 
the use of one of the miscible oil sprays 
now on the market. Scalecide is one of 
the best of these and kill-o-scale is an- 
other which is quite highly recommend- 
ed. These oil sprays mix readily with 
cold water and are very easily applied. 

To recapitulate: Fruit-growing is be- 
coming a business which will require 
close attention and thorough knowledge 
of all facts and principles whereupon de- 
pend a successful fight against fungous 
diseases and injurious insects and the 
production of first-class fruit. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of good fruit, and 
we may well add, ‘‘To the victor belong 
the spoils.”’ 

The spraying must be done with good 
spray mixtures and up-to-date apparat- 
us. The work must be thorough. If a 
wind blows, only one side of the tree can 
be sprayed. The other side must be 
treated when the wind is from the oppo- 
site direction. Have pressure enough to 
produce a fine mist as the spray leaves 
the nozzle. Cover every spot on the tree 
to the very tips of the twigs. A good 
sprayer will do this without deluging the 
tree so that the liquid runs down the 
stem or drips from the branches. 

Use the boiled l'me-sulphur wash if 
possible. If not, use lime-sulphur pot- 
ash; or one of the miscible oils. Spray 
as soon as the leaves have fallen in the 


autumn, and if the trees are badly in- 
fested, again just before the leaves come 
out in the spring.—A. E. Stene, Rhode 
Island College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, Kingston, -Rhode Island, 





Editor’s Note.—Do not allow either of 
above sprays to come in contact with the 
foliage, for these sprays will destroy the 
foliage. Hence the advice to apply be- 
fore the leaves appear. But in a small 
way the washes can be applied at any 
season with a hand brush, as you would 
point a post, thus applying it to the 
trunks and main branches, after clean- 
ing off all loose or rough bark. 





Our old friend, W. W. Waring, planted 
a lot fifty by 150 feet with potatoes last 
spring. After the potatoes were up a 
late frost nipped them so badly that he 
gave up all hope of their growing, and 
went over the ground again, putting in 
a hill here and there with pumpkin 
seed. In the course of time, the pump- 
kin vines covered the ground and no 
further attention was paid to the mat- 
ter, as nothing could be seen but the 
vines. When the fall frosts nipped the 
vines and they withered, the field was 
disclosed with 750 marketable pumpkins 
and 150 others too small to market. But 
that wasn’t all. Even the potatoes got 
busy when neglected, and some eight 
bushels of spuds were gathered. 





o-— 
Greek Proverbs. 

Gain not base gains; base gains are the 
same as losses. 

Gluttony and drunkenness have two 
evils attendant on them; they make the 
carcass smart as well as well as the poc- 
ket. 

Happiness is no other than soundness 
and perfection of mind. 

The owner ought to be more honorable 
than his estate. 





SPRAY PUMPS FOR SERVICE! 








The Pumps That Pump! 






















two rows at one time. 


whitewash or paint. 


THE O. K. SPRAY PUMP 


A Powerful High Pressure Pump. Built for Business. 
Will supply from two to ten nozzles. 
end or side of any barrel or tank. This pump has the new process patent brass cylin- 
der plunger making it the best pump on earth for hot or cold spray solutions, 
Equipped for two lines of hose. 

OUR SPECIAL PRICE FOR 30 DAYS, with two ten foot Lebthe of hose, two 
eight foot extension pipes,two stop cocks and two nozzles, ready for use, $17.95. 


A @ B 


It has the Improved Brass Cylinder Plunger and Mechanical Agitator as illus- 
trated. All parts coming in contact with spray solution are made of solid brass 
and are not affected by the materials used. It is very powerful and easily operated. 

SPECIAL PRICE FOR 30 DAYS, Letter A, complete with 5 feet of three-ply dis- 
charge hose and nozzle, ready to use, weight 30 pounds, only $7.95. 

Letter B, with two leads of hose, and two nozzles, for spraying two rows at 
once, $8.95. Extension pipes for A or B, 4 ft. 4oc. each, 3 for $1.00. 


We have been spraying for 25 years and want to help our patrons take the 
best care of their trees and plants at the least cost. 





potatoes. 
bucket or barrel. 


lengths, 35 cents each. 


TWO IN ONE cr’ carne 

Two pumps in one for 
trees or small fruits and 
Can be used in 


PRICE, with agitator, hose 
and graduating Vermorel 
fine, coarse spray and solid 
stream nozzle,... $3.95 

Extension pipes in 4 ft. 


This pump is sold by 


Will you let us help you in 
the choice of a Sprayer and Spray Material best 
suited to your actual needs? 


SIT RIGHT DOWN NOW 


and make a list of what you want to spray and what 
you have to spray for, then mail it to us TO-DAY. 
We shall be glad to advise you as to what kind of a 






Sprays two trees or 
Can be attached to 

























It will pay you. 








\ 


















dealers at $6 and $6.50. 
It is made at the largest 
pump factory in the world. 






Sprayer and Spray Material to use. If we can not 
supply it, we can tell you where to get it. 















Send for Spray Calendar and description of Sprayers for every purpose. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., SPRAY DEPT., ROCHESTER, N. Y.- 
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HIS ANSWERS 


When should tillage begin in an Or- 
chard, early or late? It is sometimes 
recommended to sow rye and other crops 
in orchards and I have been doing it 
and want to know when to plow it under? 
—A. L. B, Ohio. 

Reply:—Begin to stir the ground in 
an orchard, berry field or vineyard early, 
except in among mulched strawberry 
plants. Spring usually finds the earth 
soaked with water from rains and melt- 
ing snows and the first effort should be 
to keep it moist by preventing the escape 
of the water except what should drain 
off from below. Underdrains or porous 
subsoil will carry off the surplus water 
and the surface should be mulched with 
trash or finely-pulverized soil so that 
there will be as little evaporation as 
possible. One of the great mistakes 


» made by many who think they are good 


fruit growers is in not beginning to cul- 
tivate soon enough in the spring. 

It is especially important to turn under 
the cover crops early They perform 
useful service in winter by keeping the 
ground covered, even if the crops are 
nothing but weeds. They catch the 
snow and act as a mulch to prevent rapid 
evaporation by severely cold and windy 
weather. In the milder regions they 
grow some and prevent the escape of 
nitrogen from the soil, which occurs 
to some extent on bare ground. But in 
springtime anything that grows is mak- 
ing a draft on the moisture of the soil 
and it should be promptly turned under. 
As soon as this is done, the harrow or 
some other implement that will pulver- 
ize the surface should be run over it, 
and the oftener the more complete will 
be the non-evaporating covering. 





Should the mulching over strawberry 
plants be removed to the middle between 
the rows or left about the plants?— F. 
F. V., Canada. 

Reply: By all means leave it as close 
about the plants as_ possible. If the 
mulch is thick over the rows of plants, 
as it should be, by thinning it, but not 
removing all the plants will come through 
and form their new leaves and fruiting 
stems above the straw or whatever was 
used as a mulch. This will not only 
keep the moisture in the soil about the 
roots, but it will act like a carpet be- 
tween the berries and the dirt. When the 
mulch is right the fruit will be clean. 

Besides, the strawberry roots are not 
in the middles between the rows to any 
great extent, and the mulch does less 
good there than nearer the plants. The 
soil should be kept as moist and cool 
all over the ground, middles and all, and 
there is little danger of having it too 
much mulched. 





Are the Hood River, Oregon, apples 
as good in quality as those of Western 
New York?—J. C. G., N. Y. 

Reply: The apples from the Hood River 
section of Oregon are among the very 


PROFESSOR H.E.VAN DEMAN, 


Associate Editor of - 





TO INQUIRIES. 


choicest that go to market from any part 
of this or any other country. They are 
not only beautiful to look at, but good to 
eat. They are not grown in a warm 
valley, where the climate is suitable for 
growing many tender things that are not 
suitable for a region where apples are at 
home. Hood River Valley is not at all 
a valley in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but a series of plateaus and slopes 
that lie between Mt. Hood and the Col- 
umbia River, and from 200 to 1,000 feet 
higher than the level of that stream. The 
climate is cool and ideal for the apple. 
The most difficult kinds to grow seem 
to be at home there, as they are in 
scarcely any place in all America. 

These conditions produce apples of high 
quality as well as of good looks. I have 
no hesitancy in giving my opinion that 
they rank well up in quality with the 
apples of Western New York, except it 
may be in case of the Northern Spy and 
a very few others that I have not com- 
pared critically. Their Yellow Newtown 
and Esopus Spitzenberg are far ahead of 
anything I ever saw from any of the 
Eastern states in point of size and 
beauty, and I consider their quality ex- 
cellent. They bring as much per bushel 
box in the market as those grown in the 
East do per barrel. 

A subscriber at Whitemen, Tennes- 

see, wants to know about pecan cul- 
ture. ‘ 
Reply: There are differences of opinion 
about the kind of land, whether to plant 
nuts or grafted and on some other points, 
but there has been enough experience to 
prove some of them beyond reasonable 
doubt. 

While the pecan will grow in almost 
any soil it must be planted in rich soil 
to succeed well and bottom lands are far 
better than uplands. Nature only grew 
it on the alluvial bottoms, except in a 
very limited way on some of the richest 
black lands of Texas. The alluvial bot- 
toms of the lower Mississippi and its 
southern tributaries is where pecans are 
grown with the best success and the 
least expense, 

The proper distance apart to plant the 
trees may vary somewhat in accordance 
with the land they are to grow on and 
the plan that is to be followed in regard 
to their treatment. On _ bottom lands 
and when 25 years old, or over, they 
should be 100 feet apart, but if they are 
to be thinned with the ax and grubbing- 
hoe they may be planted 50 feet apart. 
By no means plant them permanently 
on any land earer tha 8 feet apart. 

Always plant grafted or budded pecan 
trees. Seedlings are very unsatisfactory, 
no matter how good nuts are planted. 

Crops of cotton, corn or almost any- 
thing that requires frequent and clean 
cultivation may be and should be grown 
among the trees for many years. 





A Great Discovery. 


Save your coal ashes for they can be 
burned. and thus save you one-half your 
coal bills, A poor man has discovered 
that coal ashes and cinders will burn. 
He takes one pound of common salt, two 
ounces of oxalic acid and one gallon of 
water. This mixture applied to one part 
of coal and three-fourths ashes will burn 
and make as much heat as pure coal. 
Save your coal ashes for they are valu- 
able. You need not attempt to burn 
them at once as more may yet be 
learned about this great invention. Pos- 
sibly a gas may be formed that will be 
dangerous in the house furnace, there- 
fore delay using it for a few months, 
Furnaces of factories in Altoona, Pa., 
where the inventor lives, are now being 
run by this method of heating and a 
saving of nearly one-half in coal bills. 





People who are living to learn and 
profit thereby will not be offended at 
the truth. 








Long Roots. 


Planters used to condemn plants, vines 
or trees that did not have long _ roots. 
Now we have learned there is no neces- 
sity for long roots, and many planters 
consider long roots a disadvantage. It is 
my opinion that the roots of trees are 
in most instances shortened enough in 
the digging process, and that all the 
shortening that need be done them is to 
cut off the bruised ends with a sharp 
knife so that they may heal more read- 
ily. But grape vines and _ strawberry 
plants often have excessively long roots, 
therefore I advise that the roots ef both 
grape and strawberry be reduced to one- 
half their ordinary length at planting. 
The old roots are helpful mainly so far 
as they hold the plant, vine or tree in 
the soil permanently until new roots can 
be formed. Therefore the strawberry 
plant or the grape vine with excessively 
long roots is encumbered by these long 
roots rather than assisted. 
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We call attention to the full page advertisement on second cover page 


of this issue. Notice that those 


purchasing one share of stock, ($10) 


will receive a paid up subscription to ‘‘Green’s Fruit Grower’’ for three years; 
those purchasing two shares, ($20) will receive a paid up subscription to 


‘‘Green’s Fruit Grower’’ for six years; 
will receive a paid up subscription to ‘ 


those purchasing three shares, ($30) 
‘Green’s Fruit Grower’? for ten years; 


those purchasing four shares, ($40) will receive a paid up subscription to 


**Green’s Fruit Grower’’ for thirteen ye 


ars; and those purchasing five shares, 


($50) or over will réceive a paid up life subscription to ‘“Green’s Fruit Grower.” 
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The Roose- 
velt Plum— 


After years of careful investigation 
we have secured a large sugar plum, 
‘*The Roosevelt,’’. and in order to 
place this variety upon the market, 
we are shipping by prepaid express 
one tree only to any subscriber who 
will agree to plant it in rich soil and 
see that it is properly nourished and 
cared for until it comes into bearing. 
This new variety is oft for sale at this 
time, as we ouly have a limited stock; 
but in order to have it further tested, 
we ask some of our subscribers, who 
are scattered all over the United States 
to plant it and watch results. We 
have been watching this plum for the 
past few years and we are surprised at 
the results obtained in this section. 
The fruit of this plum tree should sell 
readily at a dollar a basket. The frst 
who answer this notice will receive 
the first trees, and if you answer just 
as soon as you see this month’s ‘‘Fruit Grower,’’ you will stand a good 
chance of securing one of these Roosevelt Sugar Plum Trees. 

It takes years to produce a variety that is better than those that are 
now on the market, and a tree like the one we are experimenting on would 
be expensive, so that if you are willing to share a small part of the ex- 
pense incurred in the experiment, we will share the rest. 
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** There are plums for you and 
plums for me 
And plums for the man who 
will plant a plum tree.’’ 





THE ROOSEVELT PLUM FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


THE FOLLOWING JS OUR OFFER: We make this only to our 


subscribers. If you are willing to remit us fifty cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to Green’s Fruit Grower for another year, we will send you one 
of these Roosevelt Sugar Plum Trees, express prepaid, you agreeing to 
write us later on how the tree succeeds in your vicinity. This will help 
us to test this tree in your locality, what has proven here one of the great- 
est successes of the age in fruit trees—the Roosevelt Big Sugar Plum. 

NOTE: For years, horticulturists have been trying to producea 
plum containing the properties of sugar, one that will do for eating and 
canning purposes—and at last we have it—the Roosevelt Sugar Plum. 
You will be surprised at the size of the tree we will send you. These 
trees are two years old. Address, 


GREEN’ S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 





CUT COUPON OUT. ‘ 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed find fifty cents ($.50). Please renew my subscription 
to Green’s Fruit Grower for another year, and send by prepaid express, for this 
year’s planting, one “‘Roosevelt Big Sugar Plum Tree.” 
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Lurks in Every, Wash Boara. 


RGEREC) ass: Magee d oto nh Ms << Mito <a fe Mee dopa Oh Oe 
hrow the board away and live longer. Laundry 

My ff, machinery now adapted to family use. The per- 
fected AUTOMATIC works on same principle and 

washes clothes just as the laundry machine does, but without steam power. 
Absolutely no rubbing, no chemicals, no —- Different from ail others— 
built upon correct scientific ists es—proved the best by years of practice. 





Clothes now cleaned at home just as well and in same way as by a laundry— 
all this with practically no labor, as AUTOMATIC almost does the work itself. 
The AUTOMATIC is all metal and sanitary. Pricelow. Freight paid. Guaran- 
teed for years. Beautiful catalog free. Write quick and receive also copy- 
righted story, “Sylvia’s Problem.” Best agency proposition on earth. Good 
profit. Guek sales. All women want and will have the AUTOMATIC. 

The AUTOMATIO is also a perfect dry-clean machine. By means of it and 
the use of gasoll and b soap, ly soiled and spotted silk and woel 
dresses and waists, ribbons and men’s os all cleaned at home, as good as by 
professional dry cleaners and at one-twentieth the cost. 


KENTUCKY MFC. CO., No. 427 B St., Dayton, Kentucky. 


woores DIPLOMA GURRANT 


Is a late variety, the largest, most vigorous and productive of all 
currants. Do Not Forget It! 
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AVE YOUR BACK , 


Save time, horses, work 
and money by usimg ap 


Electric Handy Wagon ¢ 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better. 
Book on “Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Whee! Co. Bx 91, Quincy, lil. 


















E Only Adjustable 
water. Temperature always uniform. Warm 


Poul- 

ey brendermede 

dh water tank above chicks with loose flannel cov- 
ering 


‘Thousands in use. 
hover. Warmth equally 
No under- 


LIKE MOTHE 








j adjusted in height as chick grows. Send for Catalog 120. 
Automatic Hatching Co., Detroit, Mich. 




















If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation. I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail, appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town, 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 
‘) and help you make big money atonce. Unusual 
. ity for men without eapital to become 
a independent for life. Valuable book and fall par- 

E ticulars free. Write today. Address nearest office. 


HATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY COMPANY 
1198 Athenaeum Building, CHICAGO 
1198 Maryland Bidg. Washington, D.C. 





Edw. B. Marden ,Pres.. 








Nothing in a business letter stands out like a 
word printed in red. You get such emphasis 
in your letters if written on 





THE NEW TRI-CHROME 
SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


Simply moving a small lever in front of the 
machine instantly changes the writing from 
black or purple to red. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
36 EXCHANGE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ASTHMAor 
HAY FEVER 


If you suffer write me at once and learn of something you will 
be grateful for the rest of your life. 


Cc. F. ALEXANDER 
461 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


Best by Test. 


The Combination Oil Cure for Cancer 
and Tumor has its imitators. Beware 
of them. Write to-day to the Originator 
for his free books. D. M. Bye, 
316 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











Enlarged Prostate Gland.—This is the 
cause of difficult and painful urination in 
men over fifty years old. The treat- 
ment is simple. No medicine necessary. 
A friend has been relieved at an expense 
of hundreds of dollars. We wil! send 
you his method and thirty years’ exper- 
ience on receipt of 25 cents. French 
flexible catheters, best of all, sent post- 
paid for 60 cents each. Address Gr2en’s 
Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


VAN DEMAN 
ORCHARD 


WRITE FOR OUR 4 FREE BOOKS 


140 pages, tllustrated, telling about our 
Second successful orchard operation. 
Plantations in Louisiana and Florida, 
made and managed under supervision of 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Prest. 
Our offer will interest you 





OUR BONDS WILL PAY 


BIG PROFIT on INVESTMENT 
(guaranty and estimate) 

5% yearly, guaranteed, for first 4 years 
during development of orchards) 
650% yearly average for first 12 years 

1 12th year for 100 years 
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= Some Up-t0-Date Fashions 3 
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For the convenience of the ladies in 
the homes of our subscribers we have 
made arrangements with one of the larg- 
est and most responsible manufacturers 
of patterns to offer some of their relia- 
ble patterns at the nominal price of 10c 
each. We have tested these patterns 
and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 


5634—The quantity of material required tor 


the medium size is 34% yards 21, 3 yards 27 
or 1% yards 44 or 52 inches wide with 4 
ponte of banding and soutache according to 
esign. 





6634 Eton Jacket 
32 to 42 bust. 
5623—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 2% yards 21, 1% yards 
27 or 1% yards 44 inches wide, with 5 yards 


6623 Over Blouse or 
Jumper, 32 to 40 bust, 





of braid and 1% yards of applique. 
5613—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 3% yards 27, 3% yards 
36 or 2 yards 44 inches wide. 





6613 Blouse or Shirt 6624 One-Pieco 


Waist, Kimono, Small, 
32 to 44 bust. Medium, Large. 
5624—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 3 yards 27, 2% yards 36 
or 2% yards 44 inches wide without the 
seam; 3 yards of any width with the seam 
and 5% yards of banding. 
5604—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 8 yards 27, 54 yards 36, 
5 yards 44 inches wide or 10 yards of bord- 
ered material 29 inches wide. 


«gigs 
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6604 Straight Section. 





al Walking Skirt, 6612 Boy’s Blouse, 
22 to 30 waist. 4 to 12 yeare. 


5612—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size (8 years) is 24% yards 27 
or 1% yards 36 inches wide. 

5603—The quantity of materia] required for 
the medium size (10 years) is 4% yards 27, 
4 yards 36 or 3% yards 44 inches wide with 
2% yards 18, 2% yards 21 or 1% yards 36 
inches wide for the guimpe and 12 yards of 
braid to trim as illustrated. 








6606 Child’s Apron, 
2. 4 and 6 years, 





6603 Girl’s Frock with 
Guimpe, 
6 to 12 years, 
5606—The quantity of material required for 
tne medium size (4 years) is 2% yards 27 or 


2% yards 36 inches wide. 


To get BUST’ measure put the tape 
measure ALL of the way around the 


body, over the dress close under the 
arms. 
ee a Eb Order patterns by numbers, and give 
AMERICAN NUT aso FRUIT CO. size in inches. Send all orders to 
DREATL SUILDIN ioweeeies | GRICEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 




















Two elm trees branches of which have grown 
together, photographed for Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er by Ph. P. Wambsganns, Indiana. 





‘Ol’ Nutmeg’s’’ Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 


Music hath charms when it is music. 

Sometimes good habits turn aout tew 
be bad. 

Some lame hosses git whacks where 
they orter git sympathy. 

Be good an’ do good an’ yew will make 
good ev’rytime. 


PILES 


Wonderful New 3-Fold Remedy 
Curing Thousands—Anyone 
May Try It Without Cost. 


Send Your Address Today and Get a 


$1 Package to Try—FREE 


We want every sufferer from piles who 
sees this advertisement to send us his or 
her address at once. Return mail will 
bring — Free to Try—our complete new 
three-fold absorption cure tor Piles, 
Ulcer, Fissure, Prolapse, Tumors, Con- 
stipation and all rectal troubles. If you 
are fully satisfied with 
the benefit received, 
send us One Dollar. If 
not, we take your word 
and it costs you noth- 
Ying; you decide after 
a thorough trial. This 
treatment is curing 
even cases of 30 and 4o years’ standing, as 
well as all the earlier stages. Act now 
and perhaps save yourself great suffering. 
Our three-fold treatment cures to sta 
cured, because it is constitutional as well 
as local, and we want you to it at our 
expense. Our valuable new Pile Book 
(in colors) comes free with the approval 
treatment, all in plain package. nd no 
money—but write today—to Dr. VanVleck 
Co , 579 Majestic Building, Jackson, Mich. 


How to Judge 








There are many ways uv givin’ credit aT nvestments 


besides on a storebook. | 


A bird in yewr hand is wuth a ha’f 
dozen in yewr cherry tree, 


Sunshine is nice tew hev, but 
appreciated ev’ry day in the year. 


*tain’t 


It is much better tew hev bugs on the 
pertaters than on the brain. 

Robbin’ a bird’s nest of’un makes sad- 
ness in tew homes, the bird’s an’ the 
boy’s. ” : 

It takes tew t’ make a bargain an’ 
gen’ly both sides think they’ve got it. 

They’s this comfort with a noisy boy: 
Yew kin most allus tell where he is. 

A slow hoss is good fur tew things, 
fur wearing aout whips an’ fur nothin’. 

Ef life is what yew make it take all 
the pains yew kin with yewr job. 

Yew can’t burn yewr candle at both 
ends an’ allus expect tew hev a good 
light. 

They say a bad penny will return, but 
thet don’t hol’ good with a tainted dol- 
lar. 


Straws show which way the’ wind 
blows; they also show the way tew the 
cider bar’l. 

The Bible is a handy place fur keepin’ 
newspaper clippin’s, but that ain’t exact- 
ly what it wuz made fur. 

It takes a lot uv time tew keep track 
uv what yewr neighbor is dewin’, an’ 
life is short. 

The man who changes a coin on the 
contribution plate may be a good biz- 
niz man, but not fur the church. 

The donkey may hev a good ear fur 
mewsic, but it is doubtful ef anything 
could be done with his voice. ~ 

Yew arsk a man in the country what 
he’s put in fur crops an’.he’ll barely ever 
say he’s planted any melons. 

It is true that ev’ry dorg hez his day; 
it is also true thet some uv ‘em hev more 
days than they desarve. 

The autermobile hez killed more or 
less hosses mebbie, but it hez failed tew 
kill the price uv really good ones. 

It is the little things thet vex us; a 
seed under a man’s plate will bother him 
more than the hull uv aout-doors. 

One uv the questions_uv the ages hez 
b’en “Why does a hen e1oss the street?” 
Bein’ uv an ubsarvin’ natur’ an’ in a 
persition t’ew know I hev solved the 
question referred tew. A hen crosses 
the street fur the express puppus uv 


Before you invest a dollar in anything, send for 
my book ‘* How to Judge Investmeitts.”’ 

This book tells you about everything you should 
know before making an kind of an investment, 
either for a large or small amount. 

It tells how you may safely start on the road to 
wealth. 

_ It explains the growth of capital and how small 
investments have brought wealth and fortune to 
others. 

It tells how others have grown rich. 

It tells how to select a 5 or 6% security. 

It explains how an investment in a development 
enterprise may pay profits equal to 1004, 200¢ or 
even 500g on the money originally invested. 

Stocks and bonds, both listed and unlisted, real 
estate, investments of different kinds and financial 
matters are fully described in simple language. 

This book gives good, sound advice and will help 
you to invest your surplus earnings (if only a few 
dollars a month) in securities that promise the best 
possible returns. 

A financial critic says of this book, ‘It is the 
best guide to successful investing I ever read.” 

The regular price is $1.00, but to introduce my 
magazine, the ‘ INVESTOR’s REVIEW,” I will send 
the book postpaid on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
and in addition will send you the Review for three 
months free. - 

The Investor’s Review is of interest to all persons 
who desire to invest their money safely and profit- 
ably. Address Editor, 


INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 
471 Gaff Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








The sad story of 
MY FATHER'S GREAT SUFFERING 


From CANCER 


Read the following and be convinced 


was himsel 
a doctor, hi 
avicious 
cancer that 


was eating 


nothing for 
him. After 
nine long 

ears of aw- 





By | Aes) ON ie ul suffering,| 

et TIESZ ool : and after the 
cancer had totally eaten away his nose and portions of his 
face (as shown in his picture here given) his palate was 
entirely destroyed together with portions of his throat. 
Father fortunately discovered the great remedy that cured 
lbim. This was over forty years ago, and he has never 
eThs a day since. ° 





This same discovery has now cured thousands who were) 
hreatened with operation and death. And to prove that this) 
lis the trath we will give their sworn statement if you will 
write us. Doctors, Lawyers, Mechanics, Ministers, ing 
Men, Bankers and all classes recommend this glorious life- 
saving discovery,and we want the whole world to benefit by it. 


HAVE YOU CANCER, ‘Tumors, 
Ulcers,Abscesses, Fever Sores,Goitre, Catarrh, 
Salt-Rheum, Rheumatism, Piles, Eczema, 
Scald Head or Scrofula in any form. 
We positively guarantee our statements 

isfaction and honest serviee—or money refunded, 

It will cost you nothing to learn the truth about this won- 
erful home treatment without the knife or caustie. And if 
you know anyone whois afflicted with any disease above men- 
oned, you can do them a Christian act of kindness by send- 
























LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY ::.: 


$200 a year. We teach you at home in three 


months of your spare time by illustrated 





botherin’ the neighbors. 


d dip! ith q 
fio Detroit Veterinary Dental Coliege, Detroit, Mich, 
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Tools for Orchard Tillage. 

The season is on us when-the orchards 
need cultivation and it may be that 
there are many who are not certain 
about what tools they should use, nor 
how to use them. 

Much depends upon the natural char- 
acter of the soil and the condition in 
which it is. Stiff soils need somewhat 
different tools from those of a sandy na- 
ture and they also must be treated dif- 
ferently. - 

When the surface of an orchard soil 
is hard or even firm there is nothing that 
we commonly use in the way of tools 
that will quite take the place of the 
turning plow. I do not think it should 
be run deep in &@ bearing orchard, be- 
cause of cutting the roots too much; 
but this is disputed by some-good orch- 
ard men who claim that deep plowing 
does not injure the roots of the trees. 
This I cannot believe, although the deep 
plowing, no doubt, does far more good 
than no plowing at all, as the most of 
farmers’ orchards are treated. Three to 
four inches is deep enough to run a plow 
in any orchard, so I believe, except while 
the trees are young and their roots do 
not permeate but a small portion of the 
ground. The plow not only mellows the 
so:l1 but also turns under any weeds or 
trash that may be on the ground, and 
this make humus in the soil and is very 
beneficial. 

Next after the plow is the spike-tooth 
harrow. It has different styles, from the 
old wooden frame with the teeth driven 
through it to the modern ones with ap- 
paratus for changing the slant of the 
teeth at the will of the operator while 
in motion. A harrow tears the clods to 
pieces, if they are not too hard. It also 
levels the groud by tearing down the 
ridges and humps and filling up the low 
places. Another point in favor of the 
harrow in orchards is the rapidity of the 
work by reason of its breadth. A good 
team and harrow, with a careful and in- 
dustrious driver will work over 25 acres 
of ground in a day, but I prefer to go 
over less ground and double or thribble 
the harrowing. 


The Weeding Machine. 

The “weeder” as an. orchard imple- 
ment is very useful in many cases, but 
the ground must be loose and even. 
Otherwise the work done will be very 
uneven and of little benefit. If the soil is 
well plowed and harrowed, making it 
even and loose the weeder will keep it 
so at very little expense. Its work is 
always shallow, but it will scratch al- 
most every inch of the surface and kill 
the very little weeds. For killing big 
weeds it is of no service, but only culti- 
vates them. It is a sort of fine-tooth 
comb among agricultural and horticul- 
tural implements. In sandy land the 
weeder works to perfection. I have seen 
75 acres of peach orchard that was kept 
in about the highest state of tillage I 
ever saw anywhere with a Hallock 
weeder, one horse and one man. He told 
me that he went over the whole 75 acres 
twice a week, if it did not rain to inter- 
fere with the work. 

The disc harrows are very good for 
orchard work, except close to the trees, 
where there is danger of cutting the 
roots of such trees as are very shallow 
rooted. I have seen orange and pomelo 
trees that have been injured by too close 
work with disc harrows, but apple, peach 
and most other orchard fruit trees are 
deep-rooted enough to be safe from such 
damage. There are some of this class 
of harrows that are made with exten- 
sion frames that enable the operator to 
work up the soil far under the branch- 
es, 

The Clark Cutaway Harrow is another 
implement that only differs from’ the 
common disc .harrow in that there are 
notches in the discs instead of their hav- 
ing entire cutting edges. It works well 
and some think better than the ordinary 
style. 

The Morgan Spading Harrow is form 
of rotary or wheeled machine that df- 
fers from the disc and cutaway imple- 
ments in being made with a set of little 
Spades set on an axle at an angle like | 
the blades of a boat propeller. Thése 
blades go deep into the soil and dig it 
up like so many spades, which they real- 
ly are. I know some of the largest or- 
chards in the country that are cultivat- 
ed with this tool the greater part. 





Put DISPAREN. E in your Bordeaux to make it 


There are many kinds of shovel plow 
cultivators, having blades of various 
dig up the soil and throw light furrows 
that leave the ground loose and in excel- 
lent condition. It matters little what 
styles are used, so that the implements 
are well put together and of good ma- 
terial. The wider spread the faster the 
work can be done. I have seen this sort 
of tool used in the western orchards 
large enough to cultivate a whole row 
at one round. 

The Acme Harrow is another good or- 
chard tool. We use them in our own or- 
chards and like their work’ well. They 
must not be expected to turn under 
weeds, dig up hard ground or work well 
among and over stumps and rocks, but 
where the land is reasonably well pre- 
pared there is no trouble in doing good 
work with the Acme harrow. 

There is another tool that may not 
seem to some who have not tried it as 
of much value in an orchard, but I con- 
sider it very useful. This is what is 
called a “float” or plank drag. It grinds 
the clods and levels the surface of the 
soil, when the conditions are right bet- 
ter than any other farm tool that I have 
used. It is made by spiking together 
planks about two inches thick and a foot 


a complete fe 


to the tree, vine or bush. 
“Plant Food” is a book well worth a place in the library of any fruit 








An Abundance of Fruit 


of highest quits. finely colored and flavored, is the pect result of supplying 
rtilizer containing from 7 to 12 per cent. of 


POTASH 


grower. We will 
gladly mail it to all 
applicants. 


German Kali Works 


93 Nassau Street, 
New York. 





Lower Rate for Berries. 


Wilmington, Del.—The Pennsylvania 
railroad has completed its schedule of 
rates for the shipment of berries during 
the coming season, a _ reduction of 10 
cents on the 100 pounds in most cases 
on car load lots. 











HERE IS AN ATTRACTIVE SCENE.—How much a cultivator can do to save hand work on the 
farm is appreciated and yet the farmer’s garden is seldom laid out so thata horse and cultivator can work there 
as they should. Supposing the above field to be planted to strawberries ; see how easy it would be to keep 


this patch clean by running the cultivator both ways. 


Are your cultivators in good condition and are the 


blades sharp or do they need renewing? A new cultivator should be bought every year, and at least one 


old one should b2 d scarded on most farms, 
known as the Cultivator. 


Long live the popular tool shown in the above illustration and 





sizes and shapes and they are all good in 
their places in the orchard. They will 
wide, weatherboard fashion, onto heavy 
crosspieces, so as to make a rough sur- 
face on the underside. A convenient size 
is made from 4 planks a foot wide and 
6 feet long. The driver shculd stand on 
the float to give it weight enough to do 
the work effectually, and it will require 
two good horses or mules to pullit. The 
work done is better than that done by a 
roller, in crushing clods and leveling the 
surface. Where it is desirable that an 
orchard should have a smooth surface 
there is nothing that I know of so well 
suited to make it so. 

More important than the tools in the 
orchard is the man behind them. If 
promptness and good judgment are not 
used it matters much less: what kind of 
tools are used than that the ordinary 
plow and harrow te used with good sense 
and a careful hand behind them. 

Every man should keep a fair-sized 
cemetery in which to bury the faults of 
friends. 











ASE NTS $103.50 per month 

selling these wonderful Scissors. 

v. ae Neat mgorny Ng , Sold 22 
pairs in 8 hours, made $1 ou can 

GUTS TO THE END do it; we show how. Free Outfit. 

G. Thomas Mfg. Co., 62 Y St., Dayton, 0. 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE. 


In connection with our Hi-Grade Brand of Pure 
Paris Green we have issued a new booklet on in- 
secticides, containing many useful hints to the far- 
mer, truck grower and gardener. It is authorative 
and ‘up-to-date. Better send for a copy to-day. It 

costs nothing and will a ge all you want to know 
about fighting insect og 
MORRIS HERRMANN & C io * William St., New York City 


xeeLLee ALIVE. Head 


TAPE-WORM eed ; 2c. stamp for booklet 
Byron F Field & Co.182 State St.Chicago 


Poems Written to Order.—Holiday, wedding, 
family re-union, birthday, funeral, etc. Record, 
1050 newspaper poems in 10 years. 

B. F. M. Sours, échanicsburg Pa. 


















oot Bunions, Warts and Moles 

kly removed by entire new process. 

4 teed or a ——— Particulars 
EE 4 Acrrts Maxe 


Franklin Medical Company, 35 Eim, "Palmyra, Pa. 


When you write to an advertiser 
please say, “I saw your advertisement 
in Green’s Fruit Grower.” This will 
help you and will also help us 





Forty per cent. of what we buy is not 
essentially necessary for life and happi- 
ness. 

















ON FREE TRIAL. 
No money in advance—Pay when 
convenient. Sprays Everything— 
Trees; Potatoes, Truck,etc. 4 rows 
at a time—20 acres 8 day. Doubles 
Your Crop—extra yield — Poco 
will pay it first season. A b: 

UA ARANTEED FIVE 
Priee (where 
mo agent). AGENTS WANTED. 
After trial, if you keep it—pay when you can. Special FREE 
OFFER for first one in each locality. “SPRAYING GUIDE” and 
full information FREE. Write Today. We I'ry Freight. 





H. L. HURST MFG CO., 66North St.,Canton,0. 
MARRY DOCTOR, or despair. 
*Don’t do a thing’’ till you see 


DON T clearly what’s best by aid of Flash- 

lights on Human Nature, on 

health, disease, love, marriage and ver arentage. 

Tells what you'd ask a doctor. but don’t like to. 240 

pages illustrated, 25 cents; but to introduce it we 
send one only to any adult for postage, 10 cents. 
Murray Hill Book Co., 129 East 28th Street, New York. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
and_ besutifies the hair, 


: to BR 
Hair to fe Fouthfa} Color. 
Cures scalp , a & hair 
50c,and $1.00at Dru 








BIG MONEY TO LADIES 
or young folks, in getting up club orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, Ex- 
tracts and Spices. Handsome Premiums if you 
prefer. nr ful Prec and price -_. address 
AT AMERICAN TEA 
G-33 Wan Street New tak. N.Y. 


$8 faa H d Per 100 for Distributing Samples of Washing 
GIG suid senaéc.stamp. a.W.SCOTT,Cohoes,8.¥- 


in Piedmont, Virginia. 164 acres, 
AU FA ooo apple trees. To settle estate. 
W. L.Woodson, 45 Park PI., New York 


Pea ARTISTIC VASES CHEAP. 


19 <r Refined people use Kramer's beautiful, 
4 Dy artistic Iron Vases to mark the graves of 
a iin # loved ones. Filled with blooming plants, 

Bee 20, ferns and evergreen vines,—what more 
sacr dly sentimental and beautiful the year 
‘round ? much more so than cold 
marble tombstones? So artistic for yards, 
lawns, cemeterics, driveways and entran- 
ces. Send for illustrated catalog of many 
sizes, designs, prices and FREE OF FER. 


AGENTS WANTED. Address, 


Kramer Bros. Foundry Co., 109 Michigan Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
ON ROYA' We write 


$0 N G- PO EM music — popularize. 


Popular Music Co., 1425-59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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and pease published 





Put up in convenient sizes, and at Right Prices. 


THE JAMES A. BLANCHARD COMPANY, 
The Largest Manufacturers of Agricultural Sprays in the United States. 


The Best Agricultural Sprays in the World 


are the 
URE PARIS GREEN for Chewing Insects 


a P 
[ 0 iH] B r an q 3 wire MIXTURE for Rot, Blight one Mildew. 
KEROSENE EMULSION for Sucking Insects and Lice. 


Send for our booklet When, Why and How to Spray. 


NIA WASH for San Jose Scale. 


NEW YORK. 





How We Made the Old Farm Pay 


at Fruit Growing, also 























Price by mail, 





How To Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
also | 
A B C Instructions About Planting and 
Caring for Trees, ete. 
All three books in one, by C. A. GREEN. A new edition just published. 
postpaid, 25 cents. 


ADDRESS, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








“stick.” It won’t wash off. Bowker, Boston. 





KIEFFER PEAR TREES 









AT HALF PRICE— 


We have dug 10,000 trees in large and medium 
sizes extra fine, TRUE TO NAME, free from scale, 
that we will sell at just one-half regular catalogue 
price. Here’s a bargain. Let’s have your order at 
once. If you do not havea copy of our catalogue, 
send for it and special 
Green’s Nursery 


‘ices on Kieffer pear ree 
-» Rochester, N. Y. 
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It has more than DOUBLE the circulation of any other paper of its class. 











TOBACCO DEATH 


HOW TO PREVENT IT 


Thousands are being wronged, robbed and murdered by 
Tobacco, the most treacherous drug, and the most insidious 
foe to mankind, that does its dastardly work so silently, so 
slowly (but oh! so surely) that it is never condemned pub- 
licly like whiskey, opium, morphine and cocaine. 


Say mee 

















I can prove it kills the heart, dulls the intellect, disease$ 
stomach, liver, kidneys and nerves, while its poor, foolish 
victims doctor in vain for ** chronic diseases ”” until death. 
*“*TOBACCO DEATH” clutches the heart and claims 
them. FREE TREATMENT CURES many, and I can 
prove that thousands have been redeemed from lives of slav- 
ery and disease by using this wonderful new remedy to 
cure the tobacco-craving habit. I gladly send free trial in 
Tablet form for willing patients, or Powder form (for the 
unwilling) which may be given secretly, in tea, coffee or 
food. Send at once, for you will lose no pleasure, - will 
save much money “and health. Address MRS. K. A. 
DOWNING, 847 Victory Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 


Ekabe HAIR SWITCHES 


FIRST QUALITY HUMAN HAIR, none better, 
(ordinary colors) at the following prices 
by mail postpaid: 
2oz. 20 inches, "T38 | 8 oz. 24inches, $2.25 





2oz.22inches, 1.26 | 33¢ oz. 26 inches, 3. 25 
2% oz. 22inches,1.40 | 40z.28inches, 4.50 
Grays, Blonds, etc., & to 34 more. 

Send sample for estimate. 

Send sample of hair, we will match 
perfectly. Remit by post office or 
express money order, bank draft or 
registered mail. Money refunded if 
¥ desired. Illustrated Catalogue of 

Switches, WIGS, Bangs, Pompadours, 
a Waves, etc., EE. 

ROBERTS SPECIALTY Co., 
114 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO. 
f THE OLD RELIABLE HAIR GOODS HOUSE. 
Our faultless —_— WIGS and TOUPEES have 

been the standard for many years. 


Never Cut. a Corn 


It is dangerous. Our plasters give safe, sure and speedy 

relief, extracting the corn without pain or trouble. Mailed 

5 for 10c, 15 for 25c. Book on foot comfort free with 
order. Not sold by dealers. 

SIMPLEX CORN CURE, 1053 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 








THE BIGGLE ORCHARD BOOK.—If 
you wish to succeed with Fruit, read this 
book. It is the most helpful book on how 
to plant, care for, and gather Fruit, ever 
published. Sixteen varieties of Apples are 
shown in their natura] colors. Three varie- 
ties of cherries; seven of Peaches; seven of 
Pears; and ten of Plums are also shown 
in their natural colors. There are four 
colored plates, showing effect of Pear Leaf 
Blight, and San Jose Scale on fruit, 
sprayed and unsprayed fruit, etc. 

CONTENTS OF BOOK.—STARTING AN 
ORCHARD.—SEED GROWING.—GRAFT- 
ING AND BUDDING.—SETTING TREES. 
—PRUNING AND EARLY CARE OF 
NEWLY-SET TRBEES—LATER PRUN- 
ING.—CULTIVATION.—FERTILIZATION. 
—TRIMMING.—SPRAYING.—SCALE 
PESTS.—_SAN JOSE, ep oer 4 
SCURFY BARK LOUSE, ETC.—CO 
CROPS.—FALL, WINTER AND SPRING 
CARE.—THE APPLE—CHERRY—PEACH 
—PBAR—PLUM—DWARF PEARS—NUT 
PEARS—CITRUS, AND OTHER FRUIT 
TREES.—PICKING, MARKING, GRAD- 
ING AND PACKING.—COLD STORAGE 
AND MARKETING.—HOW TO MIX THE 
SPRAY MIXTURES.—PICTURES OF SAN 
JOSE SCALE.—HOW TO ASSORT AND 
BARREL, GRADE AND PACK AND 
SELL FRUIT.—FRUIT AND ITS ENE- 
MIES, AND HOW TO DESTROY THEM. 

There are thirty-five half tone illustra- 
tions, showing Fruit Orchards, how to bud 
and graft, how to plant and how to prune 
newly-set trees, later pruning, and tools to 
use. What, when, and how to spray, and 
what to use. 

This is simply a plain little book, that 
aims to tell the inquiring reader, just what 
he or she needs to had in order to suc- 
ceed in Fruit Growin 

THE BIGGLE POULTRY BOOK.—If you 
wish to succeed in poultry, read this book. 
It is the most comprehensive and helpful | 
oe oa book ever published. 

If you wish to know the varieties of | 
poultry, read this book. There are sixteen 
beautiful colored plates showing true to 
color and shape twenty-three varieties of 
poultry. Chickens, ducks, turkeys and 
geese are all shown in their proper plum- 
age, and with comb, beak and shanks as 
true to nature as it is possible to produce. 

Besides the sixteen colored plates, there 
are forty-two handsome engravings in half 
tone, photographs and other helpful illus- 
trations of houses, nests, drinking vessels, 
etc. The chapters on the use of incubators, 
brooders, on the care of young chicks, on 
eggs, etc., are practical and_ instructive. 
Pigeons for market are also fully treated. 

Price FIFTY CENTS EACH, postpaid, or 
with ‘‘Green’s Fruit Grower’’ one year, (new 
or renewal) SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

Besides the ‘“‘Biggle Orchard Book,’’ and 
the “Biggle Poultry Book,’’ we have the 
“Biggle Swine Book,” the “Biggle Cow 
Book,” the “Biggle Berry Book,’ the 
“Biggle Horse Book,’ the ‘“Biggle 
Book,” the ‘“‘Biggle Pet Book.’ 
these books are gotten up similar to the 
two books described above, viz., the 
“Biggle Orchard Book,” and the “Biggle 
Poultry Book.” Any one of them will be 
sent on receipt of fifty cents ($.50) or seven- 
ty-five cents ($.75) ““Green’s Fruit Grower” 
(new or renewal) 1 year.—Address, 

“GREEN’S FRUIT GROWE ER,” 
Rochester, N. Y. 





ST AM For a ~ —_ Factories and Home 


Price $10. Can your 
“ er Cc 


ki corn, peas, pumpkin, 
Agents and Dealers Wanted. 


fruit, fish, corned beef. 
E R Iron Works, Box B. H., Eau Clare, Wis. 
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Soil Fertility from the Air 


Manure Overhead as 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Here is a discovery of interest to every 
cultivator of the soil and to every per- 
son living upon the earth. That is, how 
to increase the supply of soil fertility. 
If this question can be solved, as it 
would seem that it has been solved, a 
new area is dawning for the human race. 
There will be no more starvation, no 
more half-fed millions, no more anxiety 
about the productiveness of our fields. 
It*requires no more labor to cultivate an 
acre of fertile ground than it does an 
acre of impoverished soil, and yet the 
fertile acre may prdduce ten times that 
of the impoverished acre. 

Not one-hundredth part enough barn- 
yard manure is made to properly enrich 
the soil of the world which is under cul- 
tivation. The phosphate beds and guano 
fields are being depleted of their vast 
stores and the cry is for more fertility, 

It has long been known that while ele- 
ments of fertility for the soil are lacking, 
the atmosphere over our heads contains 
more nitrogen than any other constituent, 
the air we breathe being in fact for the 
larger part the element most needed by 
the agriculturist for the enrichment of 
his land. The problem has been how to 
make this fertility, contained in the at- 
mosphere so freely, available as a fer- 
tilizer. 

Old time farmers found that clover 
when plowed under added greatly to the 
fertility of the soil but they could not 
tell how. 

Of late years it has been discovered 
that bacteria, creatures too small to be 
seen with the naked eye, work about 
the roots of the clover and accumulate 
there nitrogen. This was the first 
knowledge ever obtained pointing to the 
fact that there was one way apparently 
by which the plant food of the atmos- 
phere could be made available to the 
farmer and fruit grower, other than that 
crops like red clover, gathered some ni- 
trogen naturally, thus helping to enrich 
the land. 


Well as Under Foot. 


A GREAT DISCOVERY. 

Now comes the greatest discovery per- 
haps that the world has ever experienced. 
and that is the scientific method by 
which nitrogen can be secured from the 
atmosphere direct, and made available 
for fertil:zing the land much after the 
method by which barnyard manure fer- 
tilizes the soil. The Technical World 
Magazine for April gives an interesting 
account of this discovery, from which 
we glean the following points: The at- 
mosphere surrounding the earth is com- 
posed of 79 parts of nitrogen to 21 of 
oxygen. Cavendish had d-scovered that 
the nitrogen of the air is oxidable under 
a certain heat produced by electric 
sparks, and that the result of such com- 
bustion of the oxide of nitrogen with the 
water is nitric acid which is so greatly 
desired to add to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the world. Cavendish’s discov- 
ery ended in practical failure, but re- 
cently a new system has been invented 
by Dr. Brickland and Mr. Eyde which 
has introduced a practical commercial 
basis. This discovery is in fact a meth- 
od for the speedy removal of the nitric 
oxide formed by the electric spark from 
the proximity of the latter. In other 
words the work of Cavendish was of no 
value since the nitrogen was produced 
and at the same time consumed, where- 
as by the more recent discovery the ni- 
trogen was produced and removed be- 
fore it was consumed by the electric 
spark. The absorbent of the nitrogen 
thus produced from the atmosphere is 
milk of lime, which is deposited upon 
bricks, and the nitrous gas is seized and 
held by this medium, after which it may 
at any time be applied as a fertilizer. 

The scientific explanation of this pro- 
cess may not be intelligible to every 
reader, but it is enough to know that the 
vast storehouse of fertility contained in 
the atmosphere is about to be made 
available for the enrichment of our or- 
chards, vineyards, berryfields ard lands 
covered by ordinary farm crops. 








The Bordeaux Mixture. 

The ordinary formula in use is four 
pounds of sulphate of copper, five pounds 
of lime to fifty gallons of water. In or- 
der to dissolve the sulphate of copper 
and slack the lime with the least trouble 
the following suggestions may be useful, 
says “Twentieth Century Farmer:” 

Should the sulphate of copper be placed 
in the bottom of the tub, or barrel, it 
would not rapidly dissolve since the solu- 
tion at the bottom becomes too strong 
to continue to dissolve. The best results 
are secured by-.suspending the sulphate 
of copper in a sack in the upper portion 
of a barrel of hot water. 

The farmer who desires only a small 
amount for his few trees may dissolve 
four pounds of sulphate of copper in 
twenty-five gallons of water. He may 
put five pounds of fresh lump lime in 
twenty-five gallons of water. Lime 
slacked under water in this manner is 
less liable to burn than when slacked 
in large quantities in open air. 

In uniting the solution of copper sul- 
phate and the lime water it is not well 
to pour one into the other, but to pour 
a stream from each into a third barrel, 
large enough to contain the united fifty | 
gallons. The resulting solution is much 
more effective if the two separate solu- 
| tions are poured in equal streams in uni- 
son into the third barrel than if one is 
poured into the other. Those who have 
large orchards use elevated storage 


tanks from which water is drawn off! 


| 
into smaller tanks; to one of which the) 


lime solution is added and sulphate of | 
copper solution to the other. “Streams| 
from these are run cogether into a third 
tank from which the spray tank is filled. 

If fifty pounds of sulphate of copper 
are dissolved in twenty-five gallons of 
water, each gallon of this stock solution 
will contain two pounds of sulphate of 
copper. Doubtless for many farmers it 
will be more convenient to measure out 
two gallons of this liquid and add it to 
twenty-three gallons of water and then 
combine a suitable proportion of the 
stock solution of lime water for each 
fifty gallons desired. 





Deacon—“‘By the way, that man Brown 
you married a year ago, has he paid you 
your fee yet?” 

Clergyman—‘‘No; the last time I re- 
minded him of: it, he said I’d be fortu- 
nate if he didn’t sue me for damages.” 
Boston “Transcript. ad 


The first rain washes off Bordeaux and Paris 





Green and you must spray again. PYROX sticks 
like paint and won’t wash off. BOWKER, 


, expenses. 





When, Why and How to Spray and 
What to Spray With, is the title of a 20- 
page booklet by the James A. Blanchard 
Co. The writer knows from experience 
that the When? Why? How? and What? 
are the all important questions to the 
orchardist when spray time comes and 
“spray he must.” The booklet is of 
great value because it helps to rightly 
answer the spraying questions. It’s free. 
Send for it to The James A. Blanchard 
Co., 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 





A saving women is a jewel to her hus- 
band, but he doesn’t always think so. 

People could think much better of 
each other than they do if they would 
just try. 

It takes a man to make a fool of a 
woman and a woman to make a fool 
of a man. 





When you write to an advertiser 
please say, “I saw your advertisement 
in Green’s Fruit Grower.” This will 


help you and wifl also help us. 


Ww A N T E D: e ede po Ra hg Rn 





Bright's Disease anc Diabetes Cured 


Under the auspices of the Cincinnati Evening Post 
Five Test Cases Were Selected and Treated Pub- 
licly by Dr. Irvine K. Mott Free of Charge. 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, well and favorably known in thai 
city as.a learned ag graduate of 
the Cincinnati Pulte Medical College, and 
of the London, (Eng.) Hospital, has dis- 
covered a remedy to guc- 
cessfully treat Bright’s 
Disease, Diabetes and 
other kidney troubles, 
either in their first, in- 
termediate or ‘last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: 
“My method arrests the 
disease, even though it 
has destroyed most of 
the kidneys, and pre- 
J» serves intact that por- 

Ze fH tion not yet destroyed. 
The rover 3 i I use neutralize the poisons 
that form a toxine that destroy the cells 
in the tubes in the kidneys.” 

The Evening Post, one of the leading 
~ papers of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing 
of Dr. Mott’s success, asked if he would 
be willing to give a public test to demon- 
strate his faith in his treatment, and prove 
its merits by treating five persons suffer- 
ing trom Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, 
free of charge, the Post to select the cases. 

Dr. Mctt accepted the conditions, and 
twelve persons were selected. After a most 
critical chemical analysis and microscopic 
examination had been made, five out of the 
twelve were decided upon. These cases 
were placed under Dr. Mott’s care and re- 
ports published each week in the Post. In 
three months all were discharged by Dr. 
Mectt as cured. The persons treated re- 
gained their normal weight, strength and 
appetite and were able to resume their 
usual work. Anyone desiring to read the 
details of this » test can obtain copies 
by sendin r. Mott for them. 

This pu ie. demonstration gave Dr, Mott 
an international reputation that has 
brought him into correspondence with peo- 
ple all over the world, and several noted 
Europeans are numbered among those who 
have taken his treatment and been cured, 
as treatment can be administered effect- 
ively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond with those 
who are suffering with Bright’s Disease, 
Diabetes or any kidney trouble whatever, 
and will be pleased to give his expert 
opinion free to those who will send him a 
description of their symptoms. An essay 
which the Doctor has prepared about kid- 
ney troubles and describing his new method 
of treatment, will also be mailed by him. 
Correspondence for this purpose should be 
addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. D., 
319 Mitchell Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


ATENT YOUR IDEAS 


$10 0,000 for one invention ; 
} another $8,500. Book **How to 
{ Obtaina ¢ -~ & “What to Invent” 
sent free. —_ sketch a — 
report as Ry se dae ility. We ad 
tise your patent forsaleat our expense, 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
914 F. Street. Washington, D. 0. 


By NE iscovery 
quic! pantgmomanad F A I 
—— our eed 
ui s 
ARSGLUEELY CAGE ce 
ach, fat hips an h: 
Noe, bo ig ees of bres thand ig,chin vanish 
are remed rc am a regular practicing 
physician. Write me for private sealed informa- 
nm, book trial treatment, sent H}.REXR. 
HG. Bradford. M.D., 20E. 22St. Dot 320 New York 


BANNERMAN’S ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
F me E Illustrated circular, wholesale-retail prices. Enor- 


mous stock. Francis Bannerman, 501 B’ way, N.Y. 


discounts to men and beac | 
. Dr. pate gt 2* ‘old reliable”, Agents 
b 
50 Sore Test. 


d the best by 

tr. Foote’s wll 129 ‘E. 28th St. .» New York 
200 Per Cent Profit. Sell our 
Big $1.00 bottle Sarsaparilla for 35 cts. 

Best Seller. Finest Medicine, 
Complies With Pure Drug Law. 

Everyone buys. Write now for terms. 
F. R. GREENE, Dept. 6 25 Lake St., Chicago 







































tribute samples of our goods. $3.00 per day and 
SAUNDERS C0., Dept. K., Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 











BOYS, Here is You Opportunit 





PRIC 


it will not be 


One three jointed Fish-pole, One brass reel, 
Four assorted Snell Fish-hooks, One extra 
fine braided Fish-line, 84 ft. long, 3 sinkers. 


E, express prepaid, $.85. 


NOTE:—This outfit is durable, and the boy who orders 


disappointed. 











SPECIAL RATE. 
year’s subscription to Green’s Fruil Grower for $1.00. 


Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N.Y. 


—We will send the above outfit and a 





FRUIT GROWERS’ NECESSITIES 


EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR PLANTING, GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING FRUIT. 





Sprayers Slicers Pruning Knives 
Spray Supplies Bleachers Pruning Saws 
Baskets Evaporators ee Hooks 
Barrel Headers Canners 7 mt Spease 
Fruit Parers Cider Mills Budding Knives 








Grape Vine Plows Weeders 
Holders Barrows Cultivators 
Grafting Knives Rollers Horse Muzzles 
Grafting Wax Planters Garden Tools 
Raffia Seeders Catalogue Free 


Many years experience enables us to make a wise selection from the 


many makes and to offer our patrons only the very best. 


By special arrangement with 


the makers we are able to offer everything needed at very low prices. 
Write us to-day about whatever you need and let us quote you a price. 


PREPAID TO YOUR STATION. 
Address: GREEN’S NURSERY Cco., Rochester, N. Y. Supply Dept. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 








GREATEST FUN MAKER 


Wonderful Moving Picture Machine Gives 
No End of Amusement. You Can 
Have a Theatre in Your Home. 


Boys and girls and parents—do you like to 
have fun? 

And boys, do you like to make money while’ 
you are having a lot of fun? 

Here is an offer that means fun for the boys, 
fun for the girls, fun for the parents—an offer 
that will turn your home into a veritable theatre 
—no end of amusement for everybody. 


I mean a moving picture machine—a REAL 
moving picture machine that will throw moving 
pictures such as_you may have seen at bi 
entertainments. Until recently no one coul 
buy a moving picture machine for less than 
SEVERAL HUNDRED DOLLARS, but now 
you have an offer to get a movin icture 
machine with 320 moving pictures ABSOLUTE- 
LY FREE, Just think—a moving picture ma- 
chine outfit FREE! 

Scenes and events from all over the world are 
brought right to your home Mid this moving 
picture machine. There is nothing that cannot 
be reproduced by the machine. You may see 
stirring horse races, exciting prize fights, if you 
want them, daring burglaries, with the thieves 
being caught in the act by our trusty cameras, 
battle scenes, fishing scenes, pictures of ple 
in church, pictures of President Roosevelt and 
other great men delivering speeches, pictures of 
children at play, bape pry nna ry great earth- 
quakes, and hundreds of others that would keenly 
interest everyone. 

Mr. Ellis has photographers ever in readi- 
ness to photograph every important happening 
of the day, so that you reproduce in your own 
home any public event taking place in New York 
or anywhere else_as if you had been on the 
ground yourself. You can see ships coming into 
the harbor of New York or Boston, you can see 
Indians fighting on the plains in the West, you 
can even see the explosion of a Russian battle- 
ship as it is fired upon by the Japanese. You 
can see the markets of urope, the ple in 
the streets of Paris and, Naples, wild animals 
in the forests of Africa, and exciting horse 
races. Pictures of all kinds fo with this moving 
picture machine, so that there is no end of 
entertainment. 

Below is the picture of President C. E. Ellis, whose 
marvelously generous offers are known to the editor 
of this paper. This new offer—a moving picture ma- 
chine outfit, absolutely free—is _cértainly the most 
generous of all the generous offers President Ellis 
has made. Mr. Ellis has the sole right to give these 
amazing moving picture machines away inthe United 
States. He secured this right at great cost to himself. 





BOYS 


MON 





320 MOVING 
PICTURES 


and this marvelous Moving Picture 
Machine, with complete equipment— 
all given away—all F RE E—absolutely 


lle 


> | 


| 


] | os am = Of pp RE ee APSUPERBLY 
= ~ rors oS "ac ase _ BRILLIANT LIGHT 


H:: IS A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MARVELOUS MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 


It is the greatest entertainer ever invented; noend of fun and merriment for yourself F E E 
R ; PP 


and all your visitors. Everybody will be glad to come to your home when you have 

one of these great moving picture machines and you will laugh until your sides 
split when you see the funny pictures. When you own this moving picture machine and 
é film of 320 free pictures, you can give entertainments and make lots and lots of money. 

508. wi be sought after at church entertainments and every social function in your neigh-| ¢ omplete Moving Picture Machine Outfit, with 

ornhood. safety carbide generator and lamp, other equip- 

ment and 10-foot film set of 320 pictures. 

The reat, ose amane Machine is no toy nor 

7 small outfit, but a regular moying picture machine, 

in diameter; lamp is fitted with great safety carbide generator, and produces the highest i i ‘ 2 inci 

light power. Has far greater light power than the ory Se light, producing 500 Cpeeeens San Sen 08 Ce Smmee Bees — 5, 

is explained below where it says in big 

With the outfit we send book with instructions, telling how to operate this marvelous rr . 

machine. Any child can learn in five minutes how fo run this marvelous machine. black type, **MY OFFER. 








ot 


The machine is made of Russian metal, black japan; eight wheel mechanism which 
drives the moving pictures; excelsior diaphragm lens, triple polished; standard double 
extra reflector, throwing ray of light 20 feet, enlarging the picture up to about four feet 

r moving picture machines that are used by _ enter- 
candle power on the screen and bringing out every detail of the picture with pronounced Sti E 
Gistinctness. The carbide is absolutely safe, much safer than a kerosene lamp. We guar- tainers costing hundreds and hundreds of dollars 
antee its absolute safety. Hew you can get this stupendous outfit free 








This marvelous 
Moving Picture 
EY Machine is 
regular 





“Gold Mine”—You can 
make plenty of money 


giving 
Shows. 


moving Picture 





GOOD WORDS 


I am delighted with the Machine. I have been of- 
fered four dollars more than I paid for it.—Leonard 
Alger, Stettvilie, N. Y. 

The Moving Picture Machine is all right; it works 


all right. and I am pleased with it. 


thank you a 


thousand times for it.—W. J. Lord, Woodland, N. ¥. 


The Moving Picture Machine works like a charm. 
expect to make a great deal of money with it.—J. 


I 
President Charles E. Ellis, who has Victor Stitzman, 
secured the sole right to give away the 
wonderful Moving Picture Machine. 


334 Mulberry St., Reading, Pa. 


I find the Moving Picture Machine to be exactl 
as represented an 4 


I wish to thank you a thousan: 


times for it as it is bringing me both fun and money. 


—Ear! K. Martin, 


I must say the Moving Picture Machine is all right and I thank you for it.—Roy Tindall, Jesup, Ga. 
The Moving Pictare Machine arrived and works perfectly. I thank you for it.—J. H. Tweed, 459 St. 


Rona St., New Haven, Conn. 


ell of your 


ARE HN NNER EE ENR 
THIS MOVING PICTURE MACHINE IS A GREATER 
INVENTION THAN THE PHONOGRAPH 


P Received ue soving Pieter org Rig i my) aro. pad it ng cortainly all right. The people all speak 
x yo r. is a 
is all right and ‘Teale fairly with everybody.—Nellie Laden, 940 Deane Pm Schenectady, Ne _— saypaiiec MY OFFER 


Montandon, Pa. 





THE WONDERFUL MOVING PICTURE MACHINE FOR THE HOME. 


HERE IS ‘what you 
are to do in order to 
get this amazing 
moving picture ma- 
chine and ihe 320 
moving pictures: 
_|Sena me your name and address on the free coupon—that is all. Write your 
name and address very plainly. Mail this to me today. As soon as I receive it 


° which reproduce the wonderful : I will mail you 28 of the most beautiful pictures you ever saw—all in brilliant 
The films pictures shown by this machine For instance Fen 700 272 looking at a y Pp y 







are thirty-two pictures to the foot, pular jon which a hunter is riding takes a tumble| ,, : ; 
by the when he jumps the tence it is funny to. see the wrought together in the most splendid manner. 
rider ro 
then get up and feel the — on his head. | cannot get these pictures at the art stores at any price. 
The machine is very popular whe ; 
party at your house. 


Every Home ™2Y be turned into a regular | have collected $7.00. Send the seven dollars to me and I will immediately send 


standard size hb 






is is the size endo 





de 


It 





VANDERBILT CUP RACE—RUN OCT. 16th, 1906. 


leading moving picture entertainers who make 
thousands of dollars a year showing excited 
audiences pictures of momentous events. The 
films are all contained on a 10-foot endless 
chain. These films are taken one after the 
other and catch the moving objects in the 
different stages of action, thus presenting them 
to the eye as if the objects were really alive 
before you. 


9, to do much travelin 
You don t need when you have a & 
moving picture machine in the house. You 
can sit right in your own parlor and look at 


scenes from all over the world just as if you 
had traveled thousands upon t 


themselves, The moving picture machine 


miles’ anal jusan jousands of PRESIDENT 
es and were looking at the real scenes | can see every gesture he makes. Boys, it is 649 W. 43d STREET, 
The live boy with one of these Dept. H. E 


keeps the entire household in a continual | Marvelous. 
round of laughter when the funny pictures are | Machines can make plenty of money—all he 


shown. Mail the coupon. wai 





picture shows. For instance there is no one]; ‘. ; 
who would not be willing to pay to see Presi- | 320 moving pictures, all complete, FREE. 


is to read the speech he is delivering and you 





SHOOTING THE CHUTES AT CONEY ISLAND, N, ¥. 


hunting scene and the horse | and shimmering colors. There are fourteen different colors in the pictures, all 
I want you to distribute these 
1 over and over on the ground and | pictures on a special offer among the people you know for 25 cents apiece. They 
You may distribute two 
n there is a | of the pictures, if you wish, at 50 cents, but you must sell no more than two pic- 
tures to any one person. When you have distributed the 28 pictures you will 


old mine by giving moving | yoy FREE the moving picture machine outfit and the 10 feet of film, containing 


I have the sole right to give away the moving picture machine and the moy- 
you can almost hear the ing pictures, and the first one who answers will be the first one to receive the 


IS SO real words and all one has to do | great gifts. 


nt Roosevelt delivering one of his speeches. 


Cut or tear out 
this free coupon. 
No letter is neces- 
sary. Simply sign 
the coupon, write 
your name and ad- 





FREE COUPON 


GOOD FOR MOVING PICTURE MACHINE OFFER 


Cuas. E. EL.is, President, 649 W. 43d Street, 
Dept. H, E, New York. 


DEAR Mr. ELLs: 


dress plainly, and as soon as [ receive your 
P A y Please send me the twenty-eight pictures, so 


request I will send you the picture prepaid. that I may earn the great moving picture machine 
Then all you will have to do is to distribute JJ OUtfit. Yours truly. 

the pictures, and the moving picture machine nT a 

will be yours. 


CHAS. E. ELLIS 











nts to spend. Send coupon NEW YORK CITY 
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Well or Sick You Need 


Ay 


* Prejudice is Hell” 


MY 


I, 





’ and he is not a profane man either. And I answered: “ Right you are, but 
That’s what he wrote what made you think such an awful big truth ?’’ And he wrote back: 
“I was a big fool when I first read your ad. and I stayed that way for some months, suffering untold misery 


and pain in mind and body. Finally, driven to desperation, money almost gone and unable to find anyone that 
could help me, I sent for your ‘Guide to Autclogy’—and, lo and behold, I saw my error and my prejudice. 


In a way I deserve the punishment I got for letting my prejudices and those of my friends stand so long between 
me and the common sense health, wisdom and understanding which Autology has brought me and mine. 


Per- 


haps Ignorance is Bliss, but there is no perhaps about Prejudice being Hell.” 


Very. gratefully yours, 


eee eee eee | eoseee 


(Lest some people’s prejudices lead them to accuse this man of “profanity” I omit the signature.) 


“T cannot be grateful enough 


for the blessing of perfect health that AUTOLOGY has 
brought me. Its effects on me were miraculous. Before 
I became an AUTOLOGIST I was reduced to a diet 
almost exclusively of Zwiebach and cereal milk. Sick 
headaches, etc., frequently warned me to fast even with 
this simple diet. From the very first day I began to 
follow Autology—vegetables, fruitsand meat agreed with 
me and have ever since. Even all tendency to sick head- 
aches, which I had very frequently and to which I was 
subject from childhood, was immediately removed. 

“T have heard of the fright Autology was giving the 
Chicago physicians and of their efforts to suppress the 
book. I don't wonder at it if many of their patients 
have undergone my most gratifying experience.” 

CHARLOTTE A. Foster, Ph. B., Teacher of Latin, 
Ithaca High School, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“IT have read your book with much interest and pro- 
fit. I congratulate you on improving on Graham, Trall, 
Dewey, Densmore, Bellows, Miles, Haig, Fletcher, 
Smith, Christian, Just, Broadbent and others.” 

Henry Boot, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“Millions would not induce me 


to give up AUTOLOGY. It has added years of happi- 
ness,and usefulness to my life. I have not felt so well in 
years; I never more have an ache or pain; I sleep like a 
top; I scarcely know what fatigue is. In many respects 
I am reminded of my boyhood days, though I am over 
sixty. You deserve a monument, doctor, and I believe 
you will be gratefully remembered by many people.” 
Dr. Cuas. BarRNARD, Centerdale, R. I. 


“*No money could buy my copy.” 
Miss M. L. Situ, 513 Grand Ave., 
‘Milwaukee, Wis. 


"I would not take $100.00 for your book." 

D. B. Rosins, Fredonia, Pa. 
“AUTOLOGY took me from the contemplation 
of a lingering death tothe full enjoyment of the beau- 
tiful and worthy in life, with a power I never before 
experienced, and a large number of my friends, with 
many different complaints, have likewise been cured. 

AUTOLOGY IS LIFE ITSELF.” D. B. Maxwe Lt, 
Attorney at Law, 432 Diamond St., Pittsburg, Pa. 







Author of Autology 


Harvard University Medical School, ’88; College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (Chicago) ’89; Formerly House Physician and Surgeon in 
Cook County Hospital (Chicago), Professor of Obstetrics 
College of Physicians and Surgeons (Chicagv). 
Memberof Chicago Medical Society, etc. 


6 4a I know of no wa 
If I were a Carnegie 10% ofnoway 
get rid of my millions to better advantage than by plac- 
ing a copy of AUTOLOGY in every home in the United 
States. I believe the benefits would be greater than 
from all the libraries he has established.’’ 
H.-G. Sumner, Passaic, N. J. 


“You are working a great good for humanity. My 
heart is filled with gratitude for what AUTOLOGY has 
done forme. I wascrippled with rheumatism to such 
an extent that I couldn't do my work, suffered all the 
time, very constipated, nervous, threatened with paraly- 
sis, pain and weakness in back and limbs. Now I feel 
perfectly well and strong and active as twenty years ago. 
My friends remark: ‘How well you look, Mrs. Phillips!’ 
AUTOLOGY has saved me from a lingering death.” 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. F. Puituips, Algonquin, Il. 


“T am greatly pleased with AUTOLOGY. and 
would not part with it if I could not secure another.” 
S. RICHMOND, Attorney at Law, 
Arcadia, Wis. 


Well or Sick, You Need AUTOLOGY 











Autology is no theory, no fad, nocreed. It deals with the practical business 
of your body and brain as you have learned to deal with the practical business of 
your home affairs, plants and flowers, your land and grain, your ddllarsandcents. It 
-tells you how to get the most and best out of every one of your organs and func- 
tions; how to cure and cultivate them; how to fertilize and improve them. It makes 
health and disease an open book, as clear as day to your own mind, divested of all 
mystery and dread. You become your own physician and specialist, as well 
as your children’s or family’s. Read what a prominent physician, educator and 
author writes: 

‘I must acknowledge that your book contains more useful knowledge than any 
other work of its kind. You have written the various topics of the book intensely 
instructive, practical and entertaining. Indeed you have made the physiological 
dietary and curative knowledge and facts as much interesting and fascinating as any 
historical novel. It is the most capital book for every family, for every single person 
that I know of. Once familiar with its important subject concerning ‘How to Know 
One’s Self and How to Cure One’s Self’ and it will become everybody’s ‘Family Phy- 


“Guide to Autology 


sician;’ for that is just what Autology. is in the full sense of that expression and 
meaning.”—Dr. J. AuGusTus WEImar, Estero, Fla. 

Well or sick, you need Autology. Without it you are bound tosicken, suffer or 
linger or die when you shouldn’t. With it there will be no such thing as pain or 
sickness in your life. Do you realize what this means? This letter from a grate- 
ful Autologist tells: j 

‘‘A desperate case of complicated meningitis (brain fever) taken at its hopeless 
stage (when physicians had given it up) and brought back to health in the hands of 
alayman, stamps Autology at the forefront in relief of suffering and cure of dis- 
ease. This will be an epoch in my life for it not only givesa restored wife and mother, 
but also that knowledge that makes disease no longer possessed of a mysterious dread, 
but an open book divested of all its terrors, for with Autology there need be no 
such thing as disease and the name disease can become obsolete.” 

é Epwarp BaLTZzLey, Pallapoosa, Ga. 

No schooling or training is required to master Autology. That you may know 
and see for yourself I will send you 





FRE 


‘ absolutely nothing, for this valu- 
I ask you nothing, able little wack wales every- 
body who reads it says contains more truths and good sense and 
valuable practical advice and information about men’s and 
women’s and children's bodies and brains in health and sickness 
than are obtainable elsewhere at any price. 


EVERY CHAPTER IS A GEM 

The editor of Health Magazine, published in New York, 
whose opinion is eagerly sought by thinking people all over the 
world, has this to say of the Chapter on Digestion: ‘‘It is a veri- 
table gem, and will prove a blessing to untold thousands.” There 
are over forty-five such gems as fine as you ever want to read, and 
they cost you nothing, absolutely nothing, now or later, just the 
time to read them at your leisure. So valuable are they that 
you'll refuse to lend the ‘‘Guide" to even your nearest relative for 
fear of not getting another. 


192 Pages of Priceless Information that Every= 
body needs and that Money can’t buy elsewhere 


M is not only treated in a 
Every subject unique way, in plain 
everyday language, as interesting as any novel, but 
it is as vital to your well-living as breathing and 
eating. Send for it and judge for yourself.. It is 
free, absolutely free, and sent postpaid. 

Here is what the editor of New Thought Maga- 
zine, Chicago, writes about Autology ina recent 
number: 

“Dr. Moras broke away from the old drug sys- 
tems years ago and devoted his scientific training to 
advocating and disseminating knowledge of ‘Nature's 
Remedies.’ In reading the volume we kept marking 
the paragraphs we wanted to quote for the benefit 
of our readers, but when we finished and looked 
back at the unbroken line of marked pages we gave 





‘FREE 


up. Read it for yourselves! It is thoroughly prac- 
tical, thoroughly original, thoroughly valuable. 
When you've read the chapter ‘What You Are Made 
of and Why You Eat,’ when you've considered “The 
Origin of Diseases,’ ‘Nutrition and Mal-Nutrition,' 
when you've mastered ‘What to Do and What 
Not to Do,’ when you've got the strong meat out 
of the chapters on ‘Prejudices in Your Way,’ the 
essense of good sense in ‘Natural Remedies’— 
when, in other words, you have read this book, 
you'll urge your friends and neighbors to go and 
do likewise.” 


Address your request for a free copy of 
“Guide ‘to Autology,” 192 pages, containing a 
wealth of information whose health and brain 
value can’t be reckoned in dollars and cents to 


E. R. MORAS, M. D., -1441 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


NOTE -- The Edition is Limited—First Come First Served 
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